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The Bund of an Lngagement. 


BY GRIFFITH WILDE. 










‘«See here, 
Mary,” he ine 
terrupted, 
‘¢what on earth 
are you bother- 
EA TMIN selstions for? 

ST) ls atl r 
int) Se Isn’t it enough 
====<em = for you toknow 
that I love you 
and that I am going to marry you. I don’t 
care what anybody thinks.’’ ' 

‘Yes it is enough,”’ she said, pressing his 
arm. ‘* Only—lI realize every day what 2 
poor little countryfied thing Iam, and—and 
I do not want you to be ashamed of me, 
Geoffrey.” 

They were walking together in the Park, 
where Mary had never been before. Indeed, 
she-had only been in the city three times in 
her life, and she felt very strange, especially 
when she noticed how odd her clothes looked 

when cdfnparéd with the faultless ‘tailor- 

































HEN Geoffrey Llewellyn went 
to Daisydale and spent’ the 
summer he had no thought 
of falling in love with a 

farmer’s daughter; but that is just what 
he did. His friends were horrified. No- 
body had seen Mary Brown’ and the 
thought of yoking a name like that with 
the stately one of Llewellyn was simply 
horrible to his family. 

“Your mother will never like me,” 
sald Mary, with many misgivings. 

‘‘Well!’’ said Geoffrey, cheerfully, 
‘what if she doesn’t? You are not 
80lng to marry my mother.”’ 

6c Yes, but ini” 
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made costumes they passed in the prom- 
enade. po 


‘‘What makes everybody stare at’me 
so ?”? Mary asked nervously. -‘*Do you 
think it is my dress? Is it so—so very 
dreadful, Geoffrey ?’’ 


‘There is nothing the matter with your 
dress that I can see,”’ said Geoffrey, glanc- 
ing at her neat but very old-fashioned 
clothes, the efforts of a country dress- 
maker. ‘‘I think it is your face, dear. 
We are not used to such bright eyes and 
such cheeks as yours in town, Mary. The 
gaslight bleaches all the color out of the 
girls’ faces, and they look like bits of 
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dough. I never saw eyes like yours, 
Mary, until I met you.” 

Her face brightened under this arrant 
flattery, and she smiled up at him with 
renewed confidence. Geoffrey thought 
he never saw her look so pretty, for the 
excitement of being in town had flushed 
her face with a lovely radiance, and her 
hair was drifting about in wavy golden 
films. He thought what a sensation she 
would make as his wife when she had all 
the beautiful appointments of a costly 
wardrobe to set off her beauty. 

** My darling,” he said softly, and then 
he started at the sound of his own name 
drawled out in accents which he knew 
and abhorred. 

‘¢Hello, Llewellyn!’ called out a 
dudish looking fellow from a carriage 
which was drawn up close to the side- 
walk. ‘‘Where have you been? We 


heard you were married—or something 
like that ; somebody said you’d fallen 
in love with a wood nymph in pink 
calico.”’ 

‘‘ Hush up, Dolly!” said a lady who 


also sat in the carriage. ‘‘ Don’t mind 
him, Mr. Llewellyn. He has just had 
Juacheon with me, and I think the cham- 
pagne has gone to his head.’’ 

‘« There is plenty of room for it there,”’ 
Geoffrey replied with heightened color, 
and Mary dropped his arm in confusion 
when she saw how the lady and gentle- 
man stared at her. ; 

‘“‘Oh, come now!”’ said the gentle- 
man, ‘‘don’t be quite so severe on a 
fellow.”’ 

Then in a low tone, he added : 

‘*Can’t you present me?” ~* 

‘*No,”’ Geoffrey answered curtly, and 
just then he heard another voice which 
made him start. 

‘©Oh, Mr. Llewellyn! cried Blanche 
Tremaine, who was passing by with her 
maid in attendance. ‘‘I am awfully 
glad to see you. Mamma says you are 
to come to dinner on Thursday, if not 
otherwise engaged.”’ 

The speaker paused a minute and 
stared at Mary, who was growing very 
uncomfortable and had moved aside 
just in time to catch an undertone from 
the lady in the carriage: 

‘Llewellyn used to be engaged to 
her.”’ 
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Mary’s face grew very red. She stood 
there awkwardly wondering why Geoffrey 
did not introduce her, when she heard 
Miss Tremaine say in French : 

‘* Where in the world did you get that 
pretty servant girl?” 

Whom did she mean? Why did she 
speak in French! If she thought Mary 
did not understand the language she was 
very much mistaken. Did she—could 
she—a great wave of mortification swept 
over Mary’s soul. It was she who had 
been designated as a servant girl! A 
choking sensation arose in her throat. 
She felt a sudden inclination to cry and 
at the same time run away. She did the 
latter. Without a word she turned 
abruptly and left Geoffrey standing there. 

Naturally it was several minutes before 
Geoffrey could get away from Miss Tre- 
maine and follow Mary, and, when he 
did start after her, she was nowhere to 
be seen. 

Anxiously he looked about for her, 
but she had gone—he knew not where. 
He went up one way and down another. 
He watched, waited and inquired, but 
she was not tobe found. An hour passed 
and he began to get very angry as well as 
anxious. What had possessed her to run 
away? Was she lost? Had anything 
dreadful happened to her? Was she ill? 

By this time he was quite far away 
from that part of the Park in which he 
had met Blanche Tremaine and those 
other people. It was in a-quiet by-way 
where he fancied Mary might have lost 
herself. 

‘« Where can she be?”’ he asked him- 
self desperately for the hundredth time, 
and then he felt a hand on his arm. 

‘Were you looking for me, Geoffrey?” 
Mary asked very quietly, and the moment 
his anxiety was eased by the sight of her 
apparently safe and well, he grew very 
angry. 

‘* Where have you been ?’’ he demanded. 
‘¢ Why did you run away?”’ 

Mary was not in a mood to bear with 
such a manner. 

‘¢ Because I wanted to,” she replied, 
haughtily. 

‘* Well, I think you might have shown 
some consideration,” he said, with much 
vexation. 4 

‘‘In return for the great amount which 
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you showed me !’’ she retorted. ‘‘ Why 
did you not introduce me to your 
friends ?”’ 

«« Because—’’ 

«You were ashamed of me! No—do 
not deny it. I saw it in your face. And 
when that girl—your former fancé— 
called me a servant, why did you not 
resent the insult she put upon me?”’ 

“««Mary!’’ he began, in great confusion, 
“T wanted to tell you first that—that— 
| meant to tell you about Blanche Tre- 
maine before. I should have introduced 
you, but—’”’ 

“T consider it an insult, under the 
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‘¢ Don’t talk to me about it,’’ she said, 
with rising tears. ‘‘ You cannot change 
my convictions. I—I am going home.”’ 

He urged and expostulated with her, 
but it was all in vain. She was firm. 
Geoffrey wished to go home with her, but 
she would not suffer it. She went alone 
and left him with their broken engage- 
ment to think about. 

Geoffrey was wretched. He did not 
conceal it. He wrote to Mary, but re- 
ceived no reply. In the course of ten days 
he went out to Daisydale to see her. Her 
father told him that Mary had left the 
farm. 


























‘*] WISH TO SAY, GEOFFREY LLEWELLYN, THAT I AM NOT WILLING TO MARRY A MAN 
WHO COULD BE ASHAMED OF ME UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES.”’ 


circumstances,’’ shereplied, hotly. ‘‘More- 
over, I wish to say, Geoffrey Llewellyn, 
that I am not willing to marry a man who 
could be ashamed of me under any cir- 
cumstances.”’ 

Geoffrey turned suddenly very pale. 
_ “Do you mean that, Mary?’ he said 
Inastrained voice. ‘‘ Do you persist in 
attributing to me such base feelings?’’ 

“IT have no alternative. Icould not 
possibly mistake your manner, and—lI 
cannot bear it. Feeling as I do now, I 
would not, I could not marry you.”’ 

‘Mary, you are very unjust to me,”’ 
he said slowly. 

VoL, CXVIII.—No. 21. 


Old Mr. Brown was a Quaker, grim 
and determined as Mary’s father must 
have been. me a 


‘« Mary says thee was ashamed of her,” 


he said bluntly. ‘* Thee must be hard to 
please, young man, for thee may go a long 
way and not find a prettier girl or a nicer 
girl than my Mary. Yes! I think she did 
right by thee. Doves and eagles do not 
mate. She has gone away—yes! But 
thee needn’t ask where, for that is none 
of thy business, and, if Mary wanted thee 
to know, she'd tell thee herself.’’ 
Geoffrey came home again, but in the 
wretched days that passed he heard noth- 
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ing from Mary. She had dropped out of 
his life altogether. It was then that 
Geoffrey went to Europe and his friends 
heard no more of him for some time. 

As for Mary, she was hidden away in 
the city. If Geoffrey had gone to the 
School of Design, he might have found 
her. Art had always been one of her 
fancies, and now she had made up her 
mind to study it. She must do some- 
thing. She could not stay at the farm 
and live upon the bitter-sweet memories 
that haunted her night and day. 

‘IT must go away!’’ she said desper- 
ately, and her father had given her what 
little money he could spare to start her 
upon her career. 

She had great talent for one special 
branch of art—designing. It was not 
long before she began to distinguish her- 
self. Success of an unusual type began 
to rise before her hopes, when suddenly 
she was brought face to face with another 
great crisis in her life. 

Farmer Brown died of apoplexy, and 
the mortgage on the place at Daisydale 
was still unpaid—in fact, when every- 
thing was settled up Mary knew that her 
hope of studying art was blasted. She 
must work for her living instead. 

‘¢ What can I do?”’ she asked herself 
over and over again before she finally de- 
cided to take up a humble but lucrative 
employment and become a milliner. 

When Mille. Marie Le Brun opened 
her French millinery on a fashionable 
avenue, no one associated her name with 
the little country girl who had come in 
town to study art, although Marie Le 
Brun was little more or less than Mary 
Brown translated into French. 

The shop was an immense success. 
Everybody was delighted with the pretty 
milliner who had such artistic ideas and 
was evidently a lady. 

‘‘It isa different sort of a life from 
what I dreamed of,’ Mary said to her- 
self, ‘‘but perhaps it is as good as any.’ 

She was saying this to herself as she 
put certain touches on a bonnet that was 
ordered for the evening. Apprentices 
she had plenty, but her own original 
ideas were always called into play when 
anything special was at hand. 

‘¢Have any of you girls seen the 
future wearer of this?’’ she asked, coming 
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into the work-room with the unfinished 
bonnet in her hand. ‘Is she tall of 
short, fat or thin? I don’t know 
whether to put this bit of gauze to the 
front or side. It all depends upon what 
sort of a person the wearer is.”’ 

‘¢Qh,”’ said one of the girls, ‘that is 
Mrs. Llewellyn’s bonnet. I know her 
very well. Sheused to get her bonnets 
at Madame Rochelle’s when I worked 
there. She is tall and slender, with very 
dark hair. Rather pretty. I think you 
know who she is, Betty. She used to be 
Miss Tremaine beforeshe was married.” 

Mary gathered up the gauze with 
fingers that had suddenly grown cold and 
nervous. 

‘*T guess I will draw it up in this 
way,’’ she said, absently, and the girls 
wondered what she meant by bunching it 
all in the back in that queer fashion. 

Then she walked out of the room with- 
out another word. 

Geoffrey was married, then, and she 
was—his wife’s milliner! She tossed the 
bonnet from her with passionate scorn. 
It was a bitter thing for any woman to 
bear. 

«« And yet I love him!”’ she admitted, 
with a burst of tears. ‘I shall love him 
as long as I live.”’ 

Perhaps it was but natural that Mrs. 
Llewellyn’s bonnet was a failure. She 
wore it that night, but it did not suit her 
and the following day it was returned for 
alterations. 

Mary merely glanced at the bonnet, 
but something caught her quick eye at 
once. There wasa gold pin still stick- 
ing in one of the velvet strings. 

‘¢Mrs. Llewellyn has evidently for- 
gotten this,”’ she said, taking it out. 

It contained a diamond of considera- 
ble size and great brilliancy, set in a 
delicaterim of gold, which served as a 
pin-head. Mary glanced at it a moment 
and then stuck it in her dress for safe- 
keeping. The bonnet was sent up to the 
work room. 

In the course of the morning, a mes- 
senger came from Mrs. Llewellyn to in- 
quire for the pin and request its return. 

‘‘ Will Mile. Le Brun have the kind- 
ness to return my diamond pin which I 
forgot to remove from my bonnet string?” 
she wrote. 
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' Mary put her hand to her breast to find self to the shop. She demanded her pin. 
the pin. Jt was gone / A stormy scene was presently enacted and 

‘Why !”’ she exclaimed, breathlessly. the irate owner of the lost pin threatened 
‘Where is it? I had it just a moment to arrest Mary if it were not forthcom- 
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OH, "SAID ONE OF THE GIRLS, “ THAT IS MRS. LLEWELLYN’Ss 
BONNET.”’ 
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It was a thing no lady could 
have done; but Mrs. Llewellyn 
forgot herself. Before night 
Mary was under arrest, and had 
furnished bail at a great sacrifice. 

What to do next Mary did not 
know. All the money she had 
went to furnish her bail and she 
had none left to pay a lawyer. 
This fact came out very early in 
the conduct of the case and 


So it is with many things which are Geoffrey Llewellyn heard it. 
lost irrevocably. The pin could not be ‘You must give the poor womana chance, 
found, and Mrs. Llewellyn was notified Blanche,” he said to Mrs. Llewellyn, as 
of its loss, This brought the lady her- they discussed the matter at breakfast. 
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‘¢Oh,”’ she replied, scornfully, ‘‘ you 
are like the rest of the men. You are 
struck by what you are pleased to call 
Mlle. Le Brun’s beauty. I never saw 
anything like it! One would suppose 
that a court of justice would be above 
such considerations; but if Mlle. Le 
Brun rolls her eyes up at the jury I doubt 
very much whether we shall be able to 
convict her.”’ 

‘¢T was not aware she was so beauti- 
ful,’’ Geoffrey replied, with a smile. 

‘¢Oh, well !’’ Blanche said with a shrug. 
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off, she went to see a prominent lawyer 
and stated her case. She had no money, 
but few men could see such beauty in 
distress without offering to aid it. She 
left his office much happier than she had 
entered ; but inthe dimly-lighted passage. 
way through which she hurried, she did 
not observe who it was that stepped aside 
into a dark corner to let her pass. 

‘Who was that lady who just went 
out ?”’ Geoffrey asked, hurriedly, as he 
entered Mr. Bailey’s office. 

‘‘That,’’ said the lawyer, with some 














‘AND SHE IS ACCUSED OF THEFT,’’ HE CRIED INDIGNANTLY. “‘I TELL YOU MR. BAILEY, IT IS MONSTROUS.” 


‘¢She is made up of course, but men are 
so stupid about those things.’’ 

“Really,” said Geoffrey provokingly, 
‘¢you arouse my curiosity.”’ 

Mary’s name had gotten into all the 
papers by this time. Articles headed: 
‘*Is She Guilty?’”’ ‘The Pretty Mil- 
liner,”’ “Beauty in Jail,” etc., etc., 
were printed about her. People advised 
her to compromise the suit by paying 
Mrs. Llewellyn the value of her pin, but; 
Mary wished if possible to establish her 
innocence. 

The day before her trial was to come 


surprise, ‘‘is Mrs. Llewellyn’s milliner, 
Mlle. Le Brun.”’ 

‘Le Brun !’’ Geoffrey echoed. ‘“‘Le 
Brun—Marie Le Brun! Good Heavens, 
Is it possible. 

The color had left his face entirely. 


‘‘And she is accused of theft?” he 
cried indignantly. <I tell you, Mr. 
Bailey, it is monstrous! She must be 
released at once.”’ 

‘<Well—ahem !” said the lawyer, with 
some embarrassment. ‘It is 
Llewellyn’s complaint, you know. ”’ 
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«Blanche is a fool!’’ Geoffrey ex- 
daimed hotly. 

“Asto that,’’ said Mr. Bailey, sup- 
pressing a smile, ‘‘of course you know 
better than I. But, if my opinion is 
worth anything, I should say that Mlle. 
Le Brun was quite incapable of theft.”’ 

‘Of course !’’ Geoffrey said, feverishly. 
“Any one would know that. But her 
innocence must be established before the 
world. You must defend her. I will 
pay all costs. Clear her at any expense. 
Do you understand, Mr. Bailey? Mlle. 
Le Brun must be acquitted.” 

The lawyer looked somewhat quizzically 
at Geoffrey. He wondered what Mrs. 
Llewellyn would say to this. 

‘‘T will do my best,’”’ he said, and 
Geoffrey laid a cheque fora large amount 
on the table. 

As he left the room, Mr. Bailey ran his 
fingers through his hair, and said, 
“Hum !”’ Geoffrey hurried away as though 
his fate pursued him. An hour later he 
was waiting in a little back parlor for 
Mary to come in. 

How cold and stately she was! Her 
manner was that of an angry queen. There 
was no vestige left of the little country 
girl he had loved at Daisydale. 

‘Mary !”’ he cried,with a joyous tremor 
in his voice. ‘*Thank God! I have 
found you at last.”’ 

‘Mr. Llewellyn!’ she answered, with 
cold displeasure. ‘‘ To what am I indebt- 
ed for this visit ?”’ 

“‘ Mary—Mary !” he cried, holding out 
hisarms. ‘*Don’t speak to me in that 
way! After all these wretched months, 
haven’t you a kind word for me? Oh, 
you do not know how I have loved you— 
how I love you still! Can you not forget 
the past, and let me be to you what I 
used to be?’’ 

Mary grew deadly pale and drew still 
farther away from him. 

“This is the last insult, Mr. Llewellyn,” 
she said with trembling lips. I have met 
with misfortune, it is true; but I have not 
fallen so low as you imply. Have you no 
sense of honor that you dare to speak to 
meof love? Is it not enough that your 
wife should drag me into the courts on 
the charge of theft without—”’ 

‘My wife, Mary!’’ he echoed in a 
dazed way. ‘* Blanche—good Heavens! 
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You did not think—Blanche is my 
brother’s wife, not mine, and I beg you 
will not hold me accountable for her 
freaks. She always was an idiot.” 


A feeling of faintness came over Mary. 

‘¢T did not know,’’she faltered, and 
then it all grew dark for a moment; but 
she felt Geoffrey’s arms around her. 

‘¢My poor little darling!”’’ he cried. 
‘¢Your pride has almost wrecked our 
lives. Oh, Mary! Don’t send me away 
again. My life is so dreary without you.” 


‘¢You forget,’ she said _ strug- 
gling to freeherself. ‘‘ Iam under arrest, 
and—and besides I am only a milliner. 
It was bad enough to be a country girl, 
but it is a great deal worse now.” 

Geoffrey only tightened his arms about 
her. 

‘* Do you suppose I care what Blanche’s 
folly has dragged you into,’’ he said 
looking down into her eyes, where the 
tears were gathering fast. I love you. 
You are the one woman in the world to 
me. Do not distress yourself, Mary. I 
will clear you of this insane charge, but,”’ 
he added, ‘‘ you must give me a retainer. 
You must promise to marry me as soon 
as you are acquitted.” 

‘¢ But think of your friends! ’’ she said 
weakly. 

Geoffrey muttered something forcible 
between his teeth. 

‘¢Mary!”’ he said, sternly. ‘‘ Will 
you never understand how little I care for 
what other people say? That day in the 
Park when you quarrelled with me, it 
was your own pride that made you fancy 
I had cut you intentionally. That woman 
who spoke to me was not a person who 
was fit for you to know. I knew it then, 
though few other people did. Since then 
she has gotten divorced from her husband 
on Dolly Prindle’s account. And as for 
Blanche Tremaine, I did not want you to 
know her. I never liked her and [ like 
her less now, though she is my brother 
Darie’s wife. She is a vain, deceitful, 
unscrupulous woman. And to think that 
you should fancy I was ashamed of you 
before those people! ”’ 

Mary hid her face on his breast and 
both arms went around his neck. 

‘* Forgive me !’’ she whispered. 
‘«T will,” he said, joyously, ‘‘if you 
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will promise never to think so meanly of 
me again.” 

‘*T cannot,’’ Mary answered, ‘if 
you are willing to marry me ow. 

Geoffrey stooped and kissed her. 

It was not understood at the time why 
the trial was postponed; but Geoffrey had 
his reason. In this case, as in many 
others, money did what simple justice is 
often powerless to accomplish. The best 
detectives in the city were employed on 
the case, and, at the end of a week, the 
lost pin had been traced—through a 
colored boy who swept the milliner shop 
—to a pawnbroker’s in the other end of 
the town. 

Mary’s acquittal was a simple matter 
thenceforth, though Mrs. Llewellyn re- 


NOTHING BUT DEATH. 


luctantly admitted her error. A feature 
of the case, which rather interested the 
gossips, was the offer subsequently made 
by Geoffrey Llewellyn for the stolen pin. 
He bought it of his sister-in-law for three 
times its original value. Curiosity was 
subsequently satisfied when it was known 
that the diamond shone in the setting 
of Mile. Le Brun’s engagement ring. 

Mary was married almost immediately. 
Society was quite upset about it; but 
Geoffrey never gave his friends a chance 
to treat his wife with rudeness or insult- 
ing patronage. Immediately after their 
marriage they sailed for Europe, and now 
among the most admired members of the 
American colony at Paris is the beautiful 
Mrs. Geoffrey Llewellyn. 





“Nothing but Death.” 


BY “DOLORES.” 


ND is it then so constant, dearest heart, 
C The love you gave to me? 
So true, that “nothing but dread death” 
Can from its fetters set you free ? 
“ Nothing but death,” all thro’ this world of 


ours, 


Its mighty hills or valleys sweet, 
Your love and trust will surely, dear, endure 
The wanderings of my wayward feet ? 


Ah, yes, dear heart! I know ’tis true and 


best, 
The love I’ve won from you,— 
I know your strong, your faithful heart 
To plighted vows is true. 
And let me lean on that warm, loyal breast, 
And hold your hand in mine, 
And with my weakness gather strength 
To keep that love divine. 


Let all the vain, dumbfquestionings,~hopes and 
fears, 


That long have had their sway, 

In the sunshine of our perfect love, depart, 
Forever fly away. 

May all the earthly paths we clamber o’er 
So bright and sunny be 

With the radiance of your perfect love'and trust— 
The love you bear for me. 


- “Nothing but death!’ Ah, dearest, should hecome 
Who parts our earthly lives, 
Who, never heeding, takes our dearest ones 
Up to the heavenly skies. 


Would death’s cold hand from out our bleeding 
hearts, 


Love’s image sweep ? 
Notso, dear love! Not even death—grim death— 
Fron out the bitter could extract the sweet, 














F there was one thing upon which 
Mr. Theophilus Green prided him- 
self for his superiority over the 
generality of humankind it was 
that he could never be taken in; 

no indeed, not Ae. He had cut his wis- 
dom teeth long ago, he was wont humor- 
ously to remark, and, that, although 
Green by name, no one could justly accuse 
him of being green by nature. His bump 
of self-esteem being phenominally large, 
his opinion was proportionately con- 
temptuous of those less favored mortals 
upon whom an untoward providence had 
bestowed a smaller portion of brains than 
upon himself. Especially could he have 
no patience with those innocent and con- 
fiding beings who could become the dupes 
of others ; and consequently a very large 
majority of his fellow-creatures were un- 
fortunately not in his good graces. Noth- 
ing so excited his contempt as the con- 
stantly recurring accounts in the news- 
papers of the facility and success with 
which the so-called bunco-steerers plied 
their nefarious trade ; and ‘‘ asses, block- 
heads, serve them just right,’’ were a few 
of the withering denunciations that he in- 
variably lavished upon the heads of their 
unfortunate victims, 

‘*] just wish one of those fellows would 
tackle me, that's all,’’ he would say to his 
wife. ‘I think he’d find out that he had 
woke up the wrong passenger; got hold 
of the wrong pig by the ear; eh, Mrs. 
Green!’’ and the good old gentleman 
would chuckle to himself and rub his 
hands gleefully together at the mere 
thought of the dire confusion and discom- 
fiture with which he would overwhelm 
designing villainy. 

Like all strongly, self-assertive persons, 
he entertained an unwavering faith in the 
infallibility of his own opinions. Others 
might be mistaken—he never. Asaworthy 
Tepresentative of the Podsnappian school, 
he had, like his great prototype, a short 
and easy method of disposing of such 
opinions as did not exactly square with his 
own—he simphy waved them behind him; 
and thus, with a single flourish of his arm, 


FAr. Green’s Adbenture. 


BY T. H. FARNHAM. 
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forever consigned them to the limbo of 
obsolete ideas and exploded notions. 

With all, he was not a little pompous 
and overbearing in manner ; but as weal:h, 
like charity, covers a multitude of sins— 
and as Mr. Green’s check for a million 
dollars, and even considerably more, 
would have been promptly honored at 
bank—these little personal weaknesses, 
which in another might have been insuf- 
ferable affronts, were condoned, or at least 
over-looked by the members of that some- 
what exclusive social circle in which Mr. 
Green’s lot was happily cast. 

‘¢ My dear,”’ said his wife one morning, 
as she laid the paper aside, ‘‘I do wish 
that you would meet Arthur at the depot 
this afternoon. I am so afraid that he 
will fall into the hands of one of these 
bunco men. He is so young and inex- 
perienced you know ; and I have just been 
reading an account—”’ 

‘¢Pshaw !”’ interrupted Mr. Green in 
an initated tone. ‘‘ Arthur’s old enough 
to take care of himself. He’s not such a 
fool. No one bearing the name of Green, 
my dear, ever did, or ever will, so far 
disgrace that honored patronymic by man- 
ifesting such a lack of brains and common 
sense.” -_ 

‘¢ But remember, Theophilus,”’ pursued 
his wife in an anxious tone of voice, 
‘some very intelligent persons have been 
victimized by these men; and I really 
do wish, dear, that you would meet 
Arthur and bring him home. It may be 
foolish of me; but do promise me, just 
this once. He might lose his way and 
go wandering off about the city; and 
dear knows what might happen to him.” 

‘¢Well, for sust this once,’’ said Mr. 
Green, in a slightly contemptuous tone, 
‘¢T will relieve your needless anxiety by 
complying with your absurd request. 
But be sure of one thing, my dear; if 
Arthur ever shou/d so far demean himself 
as to play into the hands of these scoun- 
drels, never again will I acknowledge 
him as a relation of mine.” 

Young Arthur Green was the nephew 
of Mr. and Mrs. Theophilus Green. 
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Upon the afternoon of the day on which 
the above conversation took place, he 
was expected to arrive in New York from 
his home in a distant country town to 
make his relatives a visit. He had al- 
ways been a particular favorite of his 
aunt’s; and as that good old lady’s domi- 
nant idea of a large city seemed to be 
that it was a sort of overgrown brick-and- 
mortar Briareus stretching out its myriad 
arms of temptation and allurement to 
entrap unsuspecting innocence, especially 
that portion of it represented by un- 
sophisticated youth fresh from the coun- 
try, within its deadly coils of vice and 
crime, her anxiety was perhaps quite par- 
donable. As for her husband, inasmuch 
as he had not seen his nephew for several 
years, whose very existence indeed he 
had almost forgotten, it was not to be 
expected that he should manifest the 
same amount of solicitude in the matter 
as his wife; but in compliance with his 
promise, and having received his final 
instructions to keep a sharp lookout, 
upon the arrival of every train, for the 
young man, whom his wife had instructed 
by letter to keep an equally sharp look- 
out for his uncle, upon his arrival in the 
city, he left home and proceeded leis- 
urely towards the Grand Central depot, 
to meet Arthur and convey him safely 
home over the hidden pitfalls of iniquity 
with which his good wife undoubtedly 
believed the streets of the city to be 
honeycombed. He stopped several times 
on the way to exchange a few words with 
friends whom he chanced to meet; and 
fearing he might be late he had quick- 
ened his pace and was about to turn into 
Forty-second street when a young man, 
of quite prepossessing appearance, some- 
what showily dressed, and jauntily swing- 
ing a light bambbo cane, suddenly step- 
ped up to him, and extending his hand 
with an air of extreme cofidence and cor- 
diality, exclaimed, in a clear, pleasant 
voice: 

‘¢ Why—is not this Mr. Green?’”’ 

Thus abruptly addressed, that gentle- 
man was involuntarily about to take the 
proffered hand, when he suddenly drew 
back with a somewhat distant and repel- 
lent air and regarded the young man, 
who was a total stranger to him, with a 
keenly penetrating look. As before re- 
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marked, Mr. Green was a person of 
strong covictions and incontrovertible 
opinions, which, when once formed, 
were immovably fixed ; and that he was, 
at times, addicted to jumping at conclu- 
sions with what seemed an altogether un- 
warrantable haste, was perhaps no more 
than in entire keeping with his thorough 
and supreme self-sufficiency. 

‘Yes, sir; that is my name,’’ replied 
Mr. Green shortly. 

‘«Why surely, sir, you have not forgot- 
ten me?” exclaimed the young man 
pleasantly. 

Inwardly Mr. Green fairly dilated with 
a sense of extreme pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. Now had come the opportunity he 
had so often wished for. But, drawing 
himself up with an air of severe dignity, 
he replied, in a tone of mingled irony and 
contempt : 

‘No, sir; I have not forgotten you; 
for the simple reason, sir, that I never 
had the pleasure of your acquaintance. 
And now, sir,’’ he continued in the same 
tone and manner, ‘‘ permit me to ask you 
a question. Do you perceive anything 
particularly rural about my appearance? 
Do you detect anything green in either 
of my eyes? Do my manners impress 
you as being especially fresh, or rustic? 
Have I, in a word, sir, the look of an 
honest and innocent countryman just 
come into town tosee the sights? But, 
perhaps,”” pursued Mr. Green in a tone 
of ironical pleasantry, ‘‘ to save you all 
further trouble, I had better give youa 
check for a thousand dollars at once. 
You probably wish me to take a share in 
some kind of lottery or other, or a hand 
at a harmless little game of cards, in 
which you will kindly and disinterestedly 
demonstrate to me that it is utterly im- 
possible I can lose anything, but that I 
shall be sure to pocket a fabulous amount 
of—experience; yes, experience, sir; 
for that is all I should get out of your 
little game; but a kind of experience, 
sir, that I respectfully decline. I wish 
you a very good day, sir.”’ 

‘¢Why, Mr. Green—uncle Theophilus, 
have you really forgotten me?”’ cried the 
young man earnestly and in a tone of 
surprise, which, if not real, was certainly 
admirably feigned. ‘‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber the delightful little picnics and nut- 
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ting parties among the woods that you 
ysed to take me to; and how you used to 
put me on old blind Dick’s back and ride 
me round the barnyard; and how you 
ysed to dandle me on your knee, and—”’ 

“Well, Dll be flabbergasted!’ ex- 
cdaimed Mr. Green—the nearest approach 
to profanity he ever permitted himself— 
«if the impudence of these villains don’t 
exceed belief! If you call me ‘uncle 
Theophilus’ again, you young scoundrel, 
I'll put you into the hands of the police.” 

« But really, sir, you are mistaken,”’ 
the young man again began in earnest 
tones, ‘¢‘ 1 am—”’ 

‘I know what you are, sir,’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Green loudly, for he had now become 
seriously angry, as the persistence of this 
person was beginning to exasperate him 
beyond self-control ; ‘‘ and if you don’t 
instantly cease your infamous designs 
upon my—my pocket-book, and take 
yourself off, I’ll call the police.’ 

“As Isee you Aave forgotten me,’’ said 
the young man in a somewhat confused 
and hesitating manner, ‘‘I will’’— 

“Oh! you will—will you? No—you 
won’t,’’ cried Mr. Green, now quite 
beside himself with anger; ‘you'll do 
nothing of the kind, I assure you. What 
you'll do will be to find yourself in the 
lockup, and that precious quick too. 
Hallo—here ! ’’ 

The last two words were addressed to 
a policeman, who was sauntering leisurely 
along upon the opposite sidewalk, and 
who, upon being thus loudly summoned, 
hastened across the street. From fre- 
quently meeting each other near Mr. 
Green’s house while on his rounds, that 
gentleman was well known to the officer, 
and as the latter approached him with a 
little nod of recognition, Mr. Green 
exclaimed excitedly : 

“Will you please take this person into 
custody. 1 have just detected him in an 
infamous attempt upon my purse, and if 
Thad not fortunately been up to his little 
game, he would have robbed me, sir; 
robbed me.” 

The word of a man of Mr. Green’s 
well-known standing and respectability 
in the community was, for the officer, as 
good as a warrant from the chief justice 
of the state himself; so to collar his 
victim and walk off with him despite his 
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struggles and vehement protestations that 
he was entirely innocent of any desiga 
upon the gentleman’s person or property ; 
that it was all an absurd mistake, etc., 
was the work of a moment only. 

‘« Yes, take him away and lock him up. 
I'll settle Acs case to-morrow.’’ Mr. 
Green fired his parting shot at the 
wretched culprit, and went on his way 
exultantly. 

“It is really astonishing,”’ he mused to . 
himself as he walked along, ‘‘ how these 
fellows pick up their information. They 
really seem to have quite a genius for 
their business. He may have heard about 
blind old Dick in some way or other 
from Arthur himself; they have sucha 
wonderfully clever way of finding out 
these things. I daresay the fellow would 
give me my entire history if I had 
listened to him long enough. To be 
sure,’’ he reasoned, after a little cool 
reflection had, in spite of himself, got the 
better of his indignation, ‘‘ he didn’t 
commit an actual robbery: but the will 
is just as good, ora bad as the deed ; and 
morally just as deserving of punishment ; 
but unfortunately the law don’t think so. 
Well, if nothing more does come of it, 
I shall have the satisfaction of having 
given the fellow a good scare at all 
events. Of course the affair will get 
into the papers; and there is one person 
I flitter myself, ha! ha! ha! that the 
bunco-steerers will give a wide berth to, 
and the name of that individual is Theo- 
philus Green.” 

Never before had he felt so thoroughly 
self-congratulatory ; so completely pleased 
with himself at the idea that in his per- 
son had been exemplified so signal a 
victory of triumphant virtue over baffled 
villainy. 

In this happy and complacent state of 
mind he reached the Grand Central De- 
pot, where he wandered about for a cou- 
ple of hours; and after witnessing the 
arrival of several trains, but no Arthur, 
he turned his steps homeward. 

His way happening to lie past his club- 
house he dropped in, intending to stay 
but a few minutes, as he knew his wife 
would feel very anxious at his prolonged 
absence from home, and needlessly tor- 
ment herself with dire mental visions of 
both himself and Arthur in the remorse- 
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less clutches of the bunco-steerer. But 
half an hour was consumed in looking 
over the evening papers and chatting 
with his friends, to several of whom he 
narrated, with infinite gusto, his after- 
noon’s adventure, as hetermed it, with 
a bunco steerer; then he was prevailed 
upon to take a hand at his favorite game 
of cards, in which finally he became so 
thoroughly absorbed that, like the heed- 
‘less in Young’s Night Thoughts, he took 
‘no note of time’”’ until he was suddenly 
recalled to a consciousness of its flight by 
the clock striking, not the hour of ‘‘ one, ”’ 
but of twelve. Then he slowly took his 
way homewards with all that proverbial 
thoughtlessness or indifference of married 
men which makes no account of those 
homes where sit their dames filled with 
loving anxiety for their unworthy spouses, 
or nursing their wrath to keep it warm. 

But it must have been something very 
nearly akintoa guilty conscience that 
caused him to insert his night key so 
noiselessly, close the doorso softly after 
him, and to steal so quietly along the hall 
and up the stairs to the sitting-room 
door. Again it must have been that un- 
comfortable possession which ‘‘doth 
make cowards of us all,’’ that made him 
open the door so cautiously and peer into 
the room with a look somewhat expressive 
of doubt asto the reception that might 
await him, but which instantly cleared 
away upon his perceiving that the apart- 
ment was empty. 

‘*Poor old soul,’’ said Mr. Green to 

-himself, with an evident sigh of relief, 
‘«she has, no doubt, given up all hope of 
seeing Arthur to-night, and gone to bed.”’ 
And he was right; she had. 

At the breakfast table next morning, 
Mr. Green seemed to be in high feather. 
To be sure he had given up the ideaof ap- 
pearing against the young man, as he 
knew he had really no substantial charge 
to make, but he was still flushed by the 
thought of his glorious achievement of 
the day before. He had unmasked decep- 
tion, frustrated the schemes of villainy, 
and held up their would be perpetrator to 
public exposure and condemnation. Yes, 
sure enough ; there was an account of the 
whole affair in the morning paper, and 
that was glory enough for him. 

‘* Don’t worry about Arthur, my dear,”’ 
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he said to his wife, whom her husband's 
account of the affair—more or less embel- 
lished to give a stronger coloring to his 
own heroism—had thrown into fresh 
alarm lest Arthur himself might not have 
escaped so luckily from the clutches of 
the bunco-steerers, who, in the gocd old 
lady’s imaginati »n, were lurking around 
every corner; hiding under the stoops of 
houses, and crouching in every dark alley 
way and court, only waiting to spring out 
upon their unsuspecting victims. ‘Don’t 
worry about Arthur, my dear; he will be 
sure to turn upall right some time to-day; 
but jus: listen to this from the paper, and 
congratulate your husband that there is at 
least one man in New York who has a 
sufficient amount of brains to know a 
bunco-steerer when he sees him.”’ 

Mr. Green, with a somewhat pompous 
air, spread out his paper; cleared his 
throat three or four times, and then read 
as follows: 

A bunco-steerer foiled and _ villainy 
exposed. 

Mr. Theophilus Green, of No—Madison 
Avenue, a gentleman well known in the 
social and commercial circles of the 
Metropolis, was approached upon the 
strects late yesterday afternoon by a well 
dressed young min of prepossessing ap- 
pearance and insinuating manners. It 
was the old story of cool, calculating 
villainy laying its snares to entrap the 
unwary ; but, fortunately, in this instance 
he had mistaken his man. Mr. Green, 
with that shrewd intelligence and keen 
sagacity for which he is so noted, very 
soon detected the infamous designs which 
lay hidden beneath the smiling exterior 
and plausible language of the scoundrel, 
and promptly handed him over toa police 
officer ; and it isa matter of regret that 
more do not act, in similar circumstances, 
with the same rare and admirable presence 
of mind as that displayed by Mr. Green, 
As an instance of the unblushing assurance 
of these professional sharpers, and the 
lengths to which they will go in pursuit 
of their prey, this young impostor actually 
had the effrontery to claim relationship 
with his intended victim ; a person upon 
whom Mr. Green had never before set his 
eyes. His prompt action in thus making 
a public example of the fellow, richly 
deserves, and will receive the hearty com- 
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pendation and thanks of the entire com- 
punity. 

That day Mr. Theophilus Green trod 
he streets like a hero; and returned late 
in the afternoon to his dinner still wear- 
ing the air of a conqueror. 

They had been seated at table only a 
fw minutes when the door of the room 
ws quietly opened and a young man 
peared upon the threshold. Mrs. 
Green had no sooner caught a glimpse of 
him than, with a loud exclamation, she 
rang from her chair, and a moment after 
they were clasped in each other’s arms. 

“Why, Arthur, dear, dear boy! 
How glad I am to see you ; and how you 
lave grown, to be sure,”’ cried the good 
dlady, holding him off from her a 
litle way, and then again folding him in 
her arms. 

Mr. Green was quite right; Arthur 
had “‘turned up.” 

“Yes, yes! and how are you, Aunt 
Marie ?”’ cried the youth, when he had 
recovered enough breath—of which he 
had been almost deprived by his Aunt’s 
loving embrace—to speak. 

“Hey! what ! how! well, I’ll be flab 
—’ here something seemed to impede 
Mr. Green’s articulation, for he suddenly 
became speechless. 

“Ithought I’d take you by surprise, 
Aunt,” laughed Arthur. 

“We were expecting you, Arthur, 
dear,” replied his aunt. 

It was quite evident that he had taken 
his uncle by surprise at all events. 

“Theophilus, ’’ exclaimed Mrs. Green, 
turning towards him, ‘‘why don’t you 
peak to Arthur instead of sitting there 
ad rolling your head about like a 
Chinese mandarin, and looking, for all 
the World, as if you were going to have 
i apoplectic fit. Don’t you know your 
own nephew ?”? 

_ But Mr. Green still seemed to be lost 
nakind of dazed contemplation of his 
tephew’s person.” Once he essayed to 
speak, but apparently the effort was too 
much for him, as he still remained gazing 
iilentand open mouthed. ‘I here was a half 
merry and half mischievous twinkle in 


Arthur’s eye as he stepped up to Mr. 


Green, and extending his hand, ex- 
taimed, «Uncle, will you shake hands 
mith me now ?’’ 
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‘‘What! You don’t mean to—to say 
that—that you really are Arthur?’ the 
old gentleman finally managed to stam- 
mer out. 

‘Never mind, Uncle, I'll forgive 
you,”’ Jaughed Arthur, with a Jook 
keenly expressive of his amusement at his. 
uncle’s ludicrous perplexity. 

‘¢Why, what’s the matter with the 
man; has he lust his senses?’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Green, with a look as surprised and! 
perplexed as her husband’s. 

‘* Now don’t be too hard upon Uncle, 
Aunt dear,’”’ cried Arthur, with one of 
his bright, merry laughs; ‘‘for he was. 
very kind tome. He offered mea thou- 
sand dollars ; just think of that. Would 
you like to repeat the offer now, Uncle ?”’ 

‘¢‘Arthur, if you love me, don’t,” said 
the poor old gentlemen, with a partly 
comical and parly contrite expression. 

‘¢Mr. Green,” cried his wife, regard- 
ing first one and then the other with a 
look of hopeless bewilderment, ‘‘ wid 
you tell me what all this means ?”’ 

‘¢ It means, my dear,’’ replied her hus- 
band, who had by this time recovered his 
equanimity, ‘‘that I am a flabbergasted 
old sinner, and that Arthur is a saint.’’ 

But observing that his aunt did not 
look particularly enlightened by this ex- 
planation, Arthur added, with another 
laugh : 

‘¢ It furthermore means, my dear aunt, 
that my respected uncle sent his worthy 


- nephew to the lock-up, where he passed 


the night; and that his uncle not putting 
in an appearance at the police court this 
morning, his nephew has put in an ap- 
pearance here now; and that’s all about 
." 

‘¢What ! 


sent Arthur to. jail —to 
prison,’’ almost screamed the good old 
lady, whose ideas of a lock-up amounted 


to about the same thing. ‘‘ But, Mr. 
Green,’’ she added, in a severely peremp- 
tory tone, ‘* wi// you have the goodness 
to tell me what all this goes mean ?”’ 

‘Well, if the murder must out,”’ re- 
plied her husband, with a half serious 
and half comical expression in spite of 
himself, ‘1 took Arthur for a—a bunco- 
steerer.’’ 

‘‘Oh, indeed!’ exclaimed his wife, 
whose indignation had now carried ker 
far beyond all power of self-control,’’ so’ 
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he was the 1ascal—the villain—the vile woman’s, is weak—wretchedly weak, my 
imposter, was he, over whom your shrewd  dear.”’ 
intelligence, your keen sagacity and ad- Mr. Green may have fully persuaded 
mirable presence of mind achieved such himself by this time that it was all the 
a glorious victory? Oh, yes, my dear,’’ officer’s mistake, but, if he had not, he, 
in atone of contemptuous irony, ‘‘I do at all events, wisely forbore to pursue the 
congratulate you that there is at least one subject further. 
man in New York who has a sufficient ‘«Don’t let it worry you, uncle,” said 
amount of brains to know a bunco-steerer Arthur, ‘‘for I have no doubt it was all 
when he sees him. Theophilus, you’re the policeman’s stupidity,” this with just 
an idiot !” the slightest twinkle in his eye and touch 
‘I’m afraid I am, my dear,” said her of irony in his voice. ‘* But really, un- 
husband, meekly; the most astonishing cle, I must assure you,” he: continued 
admission he was ever known to make. with a return of his former roguish and 
‘But can you really forgive me, my amused expression, ‘‘that you do not look 
dear boy?” he continued, turning to his at all rural; that there is nothing green 
nephew. ‘‘I really hope that fellow of a about you but your name; and that you 
policeman didn’t treat you roughly. Why, have anything but the appearance of an 
he might have seen that it was alla mis- honest aud innocent countryman.” 
take to arrest a person of your—’’ but ‘¢ Yes—that’s right; don’t spare me, 
probably becoming conscious of the in- my dear boy,’’ said his uncle humbly. 
consistency of which he was guilty, he ‘‘I don’t grudge you your revenge.” 
paused a moment, and then proceeded, ‘‘ If you please, uncle,”’ laughed Ar- 
but not less inconsistently than before. thur, ‘‘I will take my revenge out of your 
‘«I say it was absurd—absolutely ridicu- dinner; for, really, 1 am as hungry as a 
lous, in the officer. Why, if the fellow hunter. And all is forgiven,—let all be 
had had a grain of common sense in his forgotten.”’ 
head he might have seen that I had made But his good aunt could not deny her- 
a mistake. I declare,’’ exclaimed Mr. self the luxury of a parting shot. 
Green, with a burst of virtuous indigna- ‘¢ Yes, Arthur, you ave a saint. As for 
tion, ‘‘a policeman who doesn’t know you, Mr. Green, I never before realized 
the difference between a gentleman and how truly worthy you are of your name.” 
a scoundrel, isn’t fit for his position. From that day Mr. Theophilus Green 
They ought to have experience enough to became an altered man. He had been 
be able to discriminate between an inno- irremediably wounded in his tenderest 
cent person and a criminal. Now, itis part—his amour propre—and that, with 
natural, you know, that I might be mis- him, was by far the preponderating in- 
led and make a little mistake, but a  gredient in his mental and moral consti- 
policeman ought to be master of his pro- tution. For some time afterward:—as, 
fession at least; able to discriminate in according to his prediction, it had got 
such matters; to be a good judge of into the newspapers—he went about with 
human nature ; to—to read character.”’ a very sheepish air, as if he felt that every 
‘* As you were, my dear,’’ quietly re- one could read in his face a guilty con- 
marked his wife. sciousness of mortified pride and self- 
‘‘I am not a police officer, Mrs. humiliation. For two whole months he 
Green,’’ said her husband. absented himself from his club, where the 
‘* No, consequently you have no power affair leaked out and became the standing 
of discrimination; you are no judge of joke of the season. He has been heard 
human nature; you cannot read charac- to remark that it is possible even for a 
ter. I wonder how often I have heard toerr, and it has been observed that he 
you say, Theophilus, that you could never pays much more deference to the opinions 
be deceived, that you could never be of others than formerly. But there is one 
‘taken in.’”’ topic which he would rather not discuss, 
‘*So I have, Mrs. Green; but notin to which, in fact, he evinces the most de- 
this particular way—not inthis particular cided repugnance—and that is the subject 
way. But your argument, like every of buaco-steerers. 





Through My Window. 


BY MAUDE RITTENHOUSE, 


HE yellow pillow, Anne—she 
gave me that, and so I love 
all the more the piney smell of 

thefirbuds. Now throw 


that cloak around me, for there is a little 
draught through the window, as you feared. 
Perhaps it is not honorable to peep as I 
mean to, like the worst of eaves: droppers; 
but if you could know how I love her, 
how anxious I am for her, and how I 
can’t help feeling that to-night will some- 
how decideeverything, you wouldn’t shake 
your head in that prim fashion. She 
doesn’t know he is back again. When he 
enters the room there, her own clear eyes 
and open face will tell the whole story. 

What time is it, Anne? Only eight! 
Then there is a long hour to wait before 
the first guests arrive at the great house 
next door, and so dear, old Anne, do you 
sit there by the fireand toast your Quaker 
toes while I tell this romance of mine. 
Even you, grave as you are, smile to hear 
me call it my romance, and perhaps it is 
a funny thing that my only romance is 
somebody’s else. 

It began away back four years ago. 
Gladys was eighteen then, the freshest, 
brightest, sweetest girl in Kirkdale, just 
out of school and ready to frolic for three 
happy months before setting down to work 
again. I used to go with her, sunny 
days, on her sketching trips, and while 
she sketched away with a bit of charcoal, 
both pretty eyes half closed, ‘to see the 
masses’ she said, I read whatever fancy 
dictated, and learned to love her harder 
every day. She was the most unselfish 
little thing I ever knew. I have heard 
strangers call her plain; but her friends 
all think her beautiful. She certainly 
has the deepest, brownest eyes, and the 
sweetest, mobile mouth Dame Nature ever 
fashioned. 

It was in June I knew he had come, 
and I don’t think he made any more im- 
pression on Gladys than the butterflies or 

, or any other of the season’s visitants ; 
she enjoyed them all alike as a part of 
her blithesome summer. And he—well 


there were any number of girls in his 
studio prettier than Gladys, and while he 
laughed at her quick, bright sayings, and 
found himself worsted often in argument 
with her, he certainly paid her less atten- 
tion than any man who ever knew her. 

At first I think he didn’t really care 
for her—people didn’t always love Gladys 
at first sight—but afterward, when he saw 
Ned Hall and Frank Clark, and Dr. Leo- 
nard and Mr. McKeigan, and all the 
others who were her devoted slaves, beg- 
ging for her dances at the little parties, 
walking miles to find her favorite wild 
flowers, sending her books and fruits and 
ferns, and making ‘general utilities of 
themselves,’ I think he /¢ared whatever 
charm she possessed ; he wasn’t a man to 
care to waste devotion, and had a lot 
of old-time notions about what was due 
lordly man from meeker woman, for 
all his soft exterior and half-effeminate 
manner. 

I remember how funny I thought it, 
although I was a bit indignant at him too, 
when he one day coolly asked her if she 
were not able to stretch her own paper on 
her drawing-board, without waiting for 
him to do it every time. How the pain- 
ful color dyed her cheeks and forehead, 
as she replied slowly, ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
I did not think. I shall not trouble you 
again.’’ You see her brothers had always 
stretched the heavy papers for her at home, 
and she really had not thought of doing 
it for herself. And at the same time you 
couldn’t blame him; it did seem stupid 
in fifteen or twenty girls to wait idly for 
him to arrange papers and easles, and get 
them all to work like so many babies. : 

But Gladys—well I guess it really all 
began from that trifling little incident. 
First she was hurt at him; for although 
she was sweet and unselfish, she certainly 
had been used to having gentlemen vie 
with each other in serving her, and had 
grown to expect it; and then she was in- 
dignant at herself for caring, and there 
was a very cool, pretty dignity about her 
whenever he approached her easel. If 
ever after that he hada ghost of a chance 
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to place her study or sharpen her char- 
coal, or pick up her porte-crayon, I don’t 
know when it was; and although her 
sweet trilling voice set the girls laughing 
or shaking merry fingers at her many a 
time, there were no more saucy speeches 
or challenges to battle for Mr. Clarence 
Udell. 

And didn’t he miss it, though? I saw 
it whether the others did or not, and 
many a time when he talked glibly to 
some girl near him, his eyes and thoughts 
were away over where Gladys worked, 
and there was a curious expression on his 
face, as though he were studying her, or 
wondering about something. 

One morning there were some exquisite 
grasses and pale leaves all fresh and dewy 
lying on the shelf of her easel, when she 
came in. ‘*Oh-h! Bless his heart!”’’ 
she ejaculated, and I saw Mr. Udell, 
who pretended to be very busy sorting 
over some folios ata far window, looking 
quickly toward her, his face alight with 
pleasure. ‘‘ Frank sent them up, I’m 
sure,’? she continued to me; ‘but I 
didn’t know it was in him to arrange 
them like that. Did you ever see any- 
thing so dainty and graceful ?”’ And Mr. 
Udell looked grimly amused, as well as 
disappointed, when he turned again to his 
folios. 

That afternoon, as the others were leav- 
ing, 1 heard himsay to Gladys, ‘‘ Pardon 
me, Miss Chandler, but may I ask you 
for a few moments of your time. I’ve a 
sketch yonder all in a muddle for lack 
of an intelligent model. Susan and Janet 
and Kirkdale’s other available models are 
utterly unable to comprehend the pose, 
and if you will be good enough to help 
me out, I shall feel very grateful. Miss 
Bates will perhaps not mind staying with 
you, if you prefer.’’ 

I saw her hesitate ; but her usual kind- 
ness conquered her slight resentment to- 
ward him, and she answered, heartily, 
*« Certainly, Mr. Udell, if I can be of any 
service, though you may perhaps find me 
as dull as Janet or Susan.’’ Of course, I 
agreed to remain, too, when she asked me, 
and just went on with my drawing. 

When I looked at the uncompleted 
sketch, and then saw how quickly Gla- 
dys caught his idea, and how thoroughly 
graceful, and charming, and flower-like 
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she looked in her slim clinging gown 
with the pale leaves and grasses knotted 
in the mull scarf that swept downward 
from her breast, I did not wonder he 
had, with true artistic instinct, selected 
her of all persons for that particular sub. 
ject and pose. 

From that day on, he seemed to turn 
naturally to her when he wanted real 
sympathy in his work, and I knew of his 
saying to Mrs. Barclay, ‘‘She has more 
real feeling for art than half the profes. 
sionals, and her judgment and criticisms 
are of greatest value to me.”’ 

Then came a morning when Gladys’ 
step was not heard upon the stair, and 
her very easel and thumb racks looked 
lonely. As for ‘‘ the master,”’ he listened 
to every tread in the passage, and his 
face fell in the most unflattering way as 
girl after girl appeared, and yet not Gla- 
dys. 

It was a lifeless sort of morning ; for 
even when Gladys was quiet, there was 
something companionable and friendly in 
the very scratch, scratch of her charcoal; 
and we all missed her sorely. 

For many days she did not come. | 
had found why; but it was evident he 
did not know, and for some reason of 
contrary man he would not ask, though 
he became daily more abstracted and de- 
pressed. The girls grew to twitting him 
about it openly, and one day, when that 
stupid little Sadie Harker was hunting 
over some books in a corner, out from 
one tumbled a charming drawing of 
Gladys—Gladys, her dimpled chin in 
her hand, and her eyes miles away—and 
of course Sadie must needs hold it up for 
all eyes to gazeat, asking, with a giggle, 
‘When did she pose for this, and how- 
ever did she manage to look so far away?” 
Master Udell blushed like a girl ; but none 
the less stern sounded his voice to titter- 
ing Sadie as he requested her to kindly 
replace that drawing where she found it, 
pe si ‘‘Miss Chandler did not do me 
It is simply an 


the honor to pose for it. 
idle sketch, and the resemblance a chance 


one.”’ That sounded like a fabrication; 
but perhaps it was a chance resemblance. 
It had begun to chance that everything 
he sketched or finished had a striking 
look of Gladys—Gladys in the sketch of 
“summer,”’ Gladys looking through the 
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of atambourine girl, Gladys in the 
small boy dreaming on a red-clay hill- 
side, and Gladys even in the calm Ma- 
donna covered out. of sight on a distant 
easel. 

In the meantime, the little cousin whom 
dear Gladys had been tending through a 
spell of sickness was declared out of dan- 
ger, and one fine afternoon, Gladys a lit- 
tle pale from watching, but none the less 
merry and lovable, joined a party of us 
fora row on the lake. ‘We were to spread 
asunset lunch up on Plume Island, and 
return by moonlight. Coming back we 

da spot where long since a fisher- 
man’s hut had stood. The bank had 
caved, trees-stood with half their trunks 
in water, and a piece of wreckage, prob- 
ably an old porch-floor, floated under the 
branches. 

‘‘ How pretty it looks!’’ said Gladys ; 
“what romantic imaginings one might 
connect with that dark pile of floating 
lumber, and the trees dipping their leaves 
inthe lake. I should almost fancy being 
there awhile.”’ 

Then some witling in the crowd re- 
marked that girls always were romanti- 
cally inclined, if the romance were thor- 
oughly safe ; but that no girl could enjoy a 
spot however alluring if there were a little 
danger in it,or aprospect of getting her toes 
wet. One bit of bantering followed an- 
other, till Gladys in a spirit of mischief, 
and probably relying upon their refusal, 
begged them to row her to the raft, and 
deposit her picturesquely under the old 
elm trees. ‘Then those inspired. idiots 
did it, and silly Gladys stepped right out 
upon the rotten old raft, though she 
caught her breath rather quickly at the 
way it wobbled about under her feet. 

“Afraid ?’’ asked one of the boys, half 
nervous himself, yet eager to express his, 
“I told you so.”’ 

“Not I!” answered Gladys; ‘‘row 
about if you care to, and if you'll call for 
me in half an hour, I shall receive you 
like a veritable ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ ”’ 

Whether the boys did not realize that 
she was frightened under all her apparent 
herve, or whether they hoped to gain 
her gratitude by presently rescuing her 
from a watery grave, I do not know; but 
they certainly rowed about a curve of the 
bank and left her. I was wildly indig- 
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nant, of course, and would have clam- 
bered out to keep her company, only that 
the old craft would surely have gone un- 
der then, as it could barely support her 
weight alone. 

The boys didn’t stay around the bend 
many minutes; but when they reached 
the elm trees again the old raft floated 
darkly in the moonlight, and Gladys— 
ah! how our hearts stopped beating— 
Gladys was not there. 

An hour later, when we were wild with 
fright and grief, having hunted and 
called all along the bank, hoping she had 
somehow steered the thing ashore, we 
overtook a skiff going our own way, and 
in the stern sat Gladys, the little wretch, 
looking as serene as the star-lit lake. 
Rowing like an expert, if lazy oarsman, 
sat Clarence Udell, and even in the 
moonlight I saw a radiancy about his face 
that it had never known before. Ned 
Hall, in our defrauded skiff, said a rather 
ugly word under his breath ; but if he had 
been thoroughly kind at heart, he never 
would have left her there, and I didn’t 
blame her much for frightening us, as she 
had been frightened. He and Will 
looked cross enough as they pulled hur- 
riedly for home, their eyes darting dag- 
gers at the unconscious back of the de- 
lighted artist. I remembered then hear- 
ing him say that he was going sketching 
that afternoon to Elmwood. He had 
probably just returned in time to find 
poor Gladys on her leaking raft, and to 
transfer her promptly to his own trim 
rowboat. 

That night must have finished it, or 
finished the beginning of it, for after that 
the studio was a sort of paradise for those 
two blessed people, and there wasn’t a 
severe enough storm all summer to dispel 
the sunshine around the easels and draw- 
ings on that upper floor. 

Gladys is not given to confidence on 
such subjects, and I am the only mortal 
in Kirkdale, beside her mother, who 
knows to this day why Clarence Udell 
so suddenly packed up his canvasses 
and left the town, or why Gladys, 
naturally chatty and social, gradually 
grew sad and silent, and spent her days 
always in her own home, trying with an 
effort to be as bright as possible there, 
and poring for hours over her books. 
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Her little studio up under the roof stood 
empty and drear. ‘‘There are ghosts in 
it,’ she said one day, with a smile that 
was a woe-begone ghost in itself. Poor 
little Gladys! 

I wish I could tell you, Anne, what 
parted those two mistaken creatures ; but 
even to you, you faithful, silent soul, I 
shouldn’t dare to tell all the heartaches 
and sorrow of that miserable time. This 
much—it was always a matter of principle 
with Gladys—Gladys always was a great 
girl for principle, and of course she was 
right in theory, though in point of fact, 
however much he may have pretended 
not to believe in woman’s suffrage or her 
advanced ‘‘sphere,’’ no man could have 
been truer or more devoted than Clarence 
Udell, or have held woman in higher 
regard. There! I didn’t mean to tell 
so much. I’ve given you the key to the 
whole story, have I, and you are sorry? 
Well, never mind, it was the fault of this 
fever. Shame uponit! You are right, 


though; it all began in laughing argu- 
ments on the ‘‘woman question,’’ and it 
all ended with tears, indignation and 


heartache. Gladys was amazed and dis- 
gusted that he could hold to his rather 
limp arguments in the face of her power- 
ful ones. She saw his mistakes so clearly 
that she felt only narrowness or lack of 
real manliness could keep him from see- 
ing them too. 

And he went away four years ago. 

Gladys has received much attention 
since then ; for she has grown, if possible, 
even more attractive and winsome ; but 
never shall I forget the look in her eyes 
when one day a meddling caller remarked 
to her, ‘‘ My dear, you did well to throw 
that Udell over. He was rather a poor 
stick of an artist even as artists go, and 
not comparable as a man with Bradford 
White.”” Poor Gladys! She certainly 
felt then the odium of comparison, and 
innocent Bradford White began to look 
like a monster in her eye, not that she 
ever had cared for him; that she did not 
was patent even to him. 

Time for my medicine! What, nine 
o’clock? How glad I am that these two 
windows come together. Already I see 
the musicians locating themselves in that 
far bow-window. Bah! That was bitter! 
Will you hand me a drink? 
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And what did you think of him this 
afternoon, Anne? It was like him to 
come to me, her old maid confidante for 
the first news of sunny, little Gladys, 
Nervous and preoccupied, you think? 
That sounds like the dear old gray-gown 
that you are. Do you think that if you 
loved a girl till your heart ached for love 
of her, and had not seen her for four 
years, and had left her thinking you 4 
narrow old fogy—left her to be consoled 
by ‘some eight or ten handsome devotees, 
you too would not feel a bit nervous and 
preoccupied on your return? Do you re. 
alize, Miss Prim, that he has been working 
in foreign lands like a very beaver to 
make that girl proud of him; that he 
wears an R. A. after his name; has wona 
Prix du Rome, and can point to numer- 
ous paintings in great galleries labeled 
with those coveted words ‘‘ Hors Con- 
cours?” 

He is twice the man he was, in mind 
and breadth of feeling, and told me with 
a gleam of amusement in his gray eyes of 
an article on woman’s suffrage, which, 
emanating from his own regenerated brain, 
appeared in a late number of the ‘ Wo- 
man’s Journal.”’ 

Ah, Prim, there she comes, Gladys 
herself, into the light of the chandeliers, 
one Adonis carrying her fan, another her 
flowers. The child has changed now that 
I think of it. She was as simple as she 
was sweet that day so long ago, when she 
stood with the grasses at her throat to 
pose for him. Now there is all the sweet- 
ness; but there is something more—a 
gentle dignity and queenly carriage, a 
pretty, slow grace that is yet not without 
animation, and about her gown that inde- 
finable something which people call ‘‘an 
air.’’ She looks like a sparkling, slender, 
dark-eyed little empress, to-night, her 
dusky gown fitting perfectly her pretty, 
unlaced figure, great clusters of dark-red 
and pale-yellow nasturtiums lying close 
against her white throat, cords of dark 
silk crossing her fair arms from shouder 
to wrist, her eyes alight, a flash of rare 
color in her cheeks, and her dainty head 
thrown, in animated converse, from oné 
bewitching poise to another. Oh! ! 
could watch her so forever, through the 
soft curtains of my neighbor’s house, only 
why dosen’t he come! It must be grow- 
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ing late. What, not eleven? There now 
I've lost sight of Gladys—no, I see her 
again, off in that recess with young Judge 
Willis. Is she talking Greek that he 
studies her words so carefully—he seems 
lost to all else? Ah, there, Anne, there 
at last is Clarence in the archway! There 
is a little hush when he’s announced, and 
at the first sound of his name, I see the 
blood mount my Gladys’ face till the color 
deepens to the red nasturtium’s tint, and 
then it leaves her white and motionless. 
Positively she seems unable to turn to- 
ward him ; but trusts him to find his way 
to her. 

He is lingering with his hostess just 
long enough to utter the usual conven- 
tionalisms, and even for that moment his 
very soul seems drawn through his eyes to 
the dusky figure in that far recess, the 
slender, trembling figure of Gladys. Now 
he has reached her—-oh, Prim, put your 
hand to my head; this excitement is 
hotter than the fever. 
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Ah, unkind Fate! what is she doing 
—not greeting him with a cool friendli- 
ness and self-possession, the wretched 
little actress? How her heart will ache 
for this! But does it daunt him? Ah, 
Prim, no! He holds her hand in his 
hearty clasp, and, looking straight down 
into the brown eyes, says some word that 
must enfold unwritten volumes in it; for 
there is a flash of surprise, a little low 
laugh that ends in something very like a 
sob, and then—no wonder Judge Willis 
looks dazed—he has whisked her off to 
the little empty music-room at the end of 
the long hall—and— 

Anne, Anne, draw the curtain. I 
wouldn’t if I could pry any further. 
Heaven bless dear Gladys! In one night 
the ‘‘ ghosts of her old joys’’ shall have 
changed to thrilling, living substances. 
Hand me my handkerchief, Anne Prim. 
Why is it a goose of a woman always cries 
when she’s happiest ! 





Love is Best. 


BY MORTIMER FAY. 


f? AIDEN frolicsome and fair, 
Life is joyous, not a care, 
Love you know not, neither sorrow; 


Live to-day, and trust to-morrow. 
«Should I love,” the maid replies, 
«‘ Love steals youth, brings tears and sighs,” 


‘‘ Liberty is far above,” 


««Give me that, and farewell love.” 


Maiden, now we meet once more, 
Changed your song from that of yore, 
When the leaping billows foam, 

Round the crags that shield your home, 
When the sea-fog creeps before you, 
Waving ghostly shroud shapes o’er you, 
Then your heart with longing mad, 
Prays for him, your sailor lad, 

All the woman rising, yearns, 

For the love the maiden spurns. 

« Why not love,” the wife replies, 

« Naught in life yields sweeter prize,” 
** Love is lasting, Life is weary.” 
«Love lifts shadows dark and dreary,” 
“ Pours the golden glamour o’er us,” 

« Hallows all that lie before us.” 
«Tired hearts have e’er confessed,” 
«Storm or sunlight, Love is best.” 
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A Notable wGlue-Stocking. 


BY LILLIAN 


« The hand that hath made thee fair hath made 
thee good; * * * * and grace being the soul 
of thy complexion, shall keep the body of it ever 
fair.” —Shakespeare. 


HE effort which is now making 
in France to revive an interest 
in the older authors of that 

country has_ reached 

to the shores of the 
New World, and has resulted in the transla- 
tion and republication of aseries of short, 
pithy and entertaining monographs by the 
best living French writers. Among them 
we are glad to find an account of the life of 
Madame de Sévigné, who held an honored 
place among the gifted women who played 
their parts on the stage of French society 
two or three centuries ago. 

Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marchioness 
of Sévigné, was, born at Paris, February 
sth, 1626, and was descended from a 
noble Burgundian family. She was left 


an orphan at the age of seven years; but 
her good uncle, the Abbe de Coulanges, 
watched over her with fatherly care and 


solicitude. She received a very careful 
education, her tutors, being Chapelain and 
Ménage, two of the most scholarly men 
of their day. By them she was early 
guided into the pleasant fields of litera- 
ture, and Virgil, Tasso, and Ariosto be- 
came her familiar friends and compan- 
ions. She seems to have been an om- 
niverous reader. Romance she enjoyed, 
but history was her special delight, and 
the truly liberal catholic spirit which 
characterized her through life enabled 
her to discover even in Turkish pashas 
many noble Christian virtues. 


At the age of eighteen Mademoiselle 
de Chantal was married to the Marquis 
de Sévigné, but the union proved a very 
unhappy one. 

*<« The what is always shining through 
the how,’’ and the marquis could not long 
conceal his perverse nature under a sem- 
blance of gentleness and courtesy. Rude, 
faultfinding, churlish and profligate, he 
embittered the existence of his wife, and 
wasted her substance in riotous living. 
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In 1651 he was killed in a duel, leay- 
ing Madame de Sévigné at twenty-five a 
widow with two children. Though she 
dropped some natural tears over the wreck 
of her married hopes, it was impossible 
to mourn very long or very deeply for 
such a want of man; and so completely 
did he seem to pass out of her remem- 
brance that his name is never mentioned 
in the numerous letters she wrote to her 
children in after years. 

The gay, thoughtless girl had now de- 
veloped into a wise and graceful woman, 
with a mind and heart deepened and ele- 
vated by study and experience, and when 
Madame de Sévigné re-appeared in so- 
ciety she was received with open arms by 
the brilliant coterie of men and women, 
who gathered around Madame de Ram- 
bouillet, nee Vivonne, a distinguished 
bas bleu. Since the days of Richelieu, 
the Hotel Rambouillet had been a rallying 
place for all the literary culture of the 
period, and the young Marchioness was 
considered one of the brightest orna- 
ments of this intellectual circle. The 
old coterie had begun to scatter, but sim- 
ilar societies were formed, and every- 
where her wit, her elegance, and her un- 
affected gayety of heart made her a gen- 
eral favorite. 

She must have been singularly attrac- 
tive. Not handsome, but possessing that 
far higher charm, a beautiful behavior, a 
sunshiny, lovable nature, and a mind 
capable of comprehending and apprecia- 
ting all that is great and noble, and 
heroic in thought and action. Whoever 
listened to her winning speech, or 
watched that expressive countenance 
which mirrored every lofty emotion of 
the soul within, discovered in her a grace 
and beauty that age could not wither, 
nor custom stale. 

Though sought by the most eminent 
men of the age, Madame de Sévigné 
never married again. Whether deterred 
by her former experience, or whether the 
maternal instinct was so strong as to 
swallow up every other form of love, she 
declined all matrimonial offers, and de- 
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yoted herself to the education of her son 
and daughter, to whom she was passion- 
ately attached. But, though proof 
against the tender passion, she was not 
insensible to the charms of friendship, 
and the persons upon whom she bestowed 
her esteem and liking, found in her one 
of those ideal friends who are born for ad- 
versity. No vicissitude of fortune could 
shake her fidelity. The greater their 
misery, the closer she clung. An inti- 
macy of forty years with Madame de La- 
fayette was never darkened by a single 
cloud. She also numbered La Rochefou- 
cauld among her dearest friends. It 
makes amends for the cynicism and 
harshness of his ‘‘ Maxims’’ to learn that, 
in his private life, the duke was one of the 
kindliest and most amiable of men, 
though we marvel much how a fountain 
could have sent forth both sweet and bit- 
ter water. 

Through life Madame de Sévigné was 
remarkable for her frankness and sin- 
cerity, as well as for the sweetness of her 
nature. As the health of Madame de 


Lafayette, and of the duke of La Roche- 


foucauld declined, she visited them reg- 
ularly, and we are told that her presence 
was like sunshine in those chambers where 
the shadow of death brooded. 

If hours of darkness and despondency 
ever came to her they were usually borne 
alone. It was the constant habit of her 
mind to look on the bright side of every- 
thing; and in the generous disposition 
which prompted her to judge her fellow 
creatures by their best, and not by their 
worst qualities, we find many traces of 
that noble character which ‘‘ thinketh no 
evil; which rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth.’’ Graceless, indeed, 
must have been the person in whom 
Madame de Sévigné could see no good. 
No wonder that she so endeared herself 
to all who were able to appreciate her 
finely touched spirit, or that a friend who 
survived her should have written some 
time after her death, ‘‘ My grief is ever 
fresh at seeing her no more.” 

As a writer Madame de Sévigné’s title 
to fame rests upon her letters, which are 
universally conceded to be a model of 
epistolary composition. ‘‘ Amongst modern 
works,’’ says Lord Macaulay, ‘‘I know 
only two perfect ones, to which there is 
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no exception to be taken, and they are 
Pascal’s Provincials, and the letters of 
Madame de Sévigné.”” That we possess 
such a treasure is probably due to an 
event which was fraught with deepest 
grief to their author, when in 1669 
Mademoiselle de Sévigné became the wife 
of the Count de Grignan, her home 
henceforth was in a distant province, and 
for twenty-five years the disconsolate 
mother found her greatest pleasure in 
writing long and frequent letters to the 
idolized child whom she saw only at rare 
intervals. Into these epistles she poured 
all the fulness of her being. During the 
first half of the seventeenth century letter- 
writing had become almost a fine art. 
Many women had learned to write with 
ease and elegance, but Madame de Sévigné 
surpassed them all in the liveliness of her 
imagination, and the keenness of ker 
perception. Under her magic pen the 
most trite and commonplace subject 
straightway became interesting ; for she 
possessed in the highest degree the power 
of giving life to whatever she chose to 
describe. 

Madame de Sévigné belonged to that 
class of women Bulwer mentions, who 
have the temperament and tastes of genius 
without its creative power. ‘‘I invent 
nothing,’’ she said, butif it wasnot given 
her to body forth ‘‘the forms of things 
unknown,” in portraying her own senti- 
ments and emotions, and the life that 
went on around her, she was unrivaled. 

In an age when children were regarded 
with the utmost indifference, and were 
seldom permitted to grow up under the 


‘shelter of a father’s roof, Madame de 


Sévigné’s devotion to her children had 
been something exceptional ; at the risk 
of seeming eccentric she bade defiance 
to conventional usage, and persisted 
not only in loving her own offspring, 
but also the little grand-children whom 
she occasionally saw ; knowing from her 
own experience what pure and perfect 
enjoyment lies in the companionship of 
books, she was very anxious that they 
should acquire a taste for reading. When 
informed that her grand-daughter Pauline 
gave promise of becoming a student, she 
was well pleased, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
a pleasant, what a fortunate trait; she is 
beyond reach of tedium and idleness.”’ 
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Unlike many of her contemporaries, 
Madame de Sévigné did not think it 
beneath her dignity to look to the ways 
of her household, and to keep a strict 
account of expenses. But the fortune 
she had so carefully guarded was dimin- 
ished by the extravagance of others. 
The Count de Grignan and his wife 
having impoverished themselves by spend- 
thrift habits like most of the French 
aristocracy, Madame de Sévigné broke 
the ties which had bound her to Paris 
for so many years, and retired to the 
Chateau des Reochera in Brittany, that 
she might better retrench her own ex- 
penses and help those she loved. The 
change from Parisian life to the isolation 
of a Breton castle must have been very 
great ; but solitude had no terrors for 
her. She had too many resources within 
herself ever to become a miserable victim 
to ennui, the true offspring of spiritual 
emptiness. In communion with nature, 
and inthe society of her favorite books 
she spent many peaceful hours. ‘Though 
not a devoteé, Madame de Sévigné was in 
all essential points a religious woman. 
From a letter written in the midst of sad- 
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ness we know that her strong conviction of 
the existence of God, and her fixed belief 
that our lives are in His hand, had taught 
her to submit patiently to the sorrows and 
disappointments which fell to her lot. 

Hers was a beautifiul old age, as serene 
and bright as an October day; and we 
can easily believe that at three score 
years and ten she still seemed lovely and 
attractive, as in the days of her youth. 
Through every chance and change of this 
mortal life she had cultivated those graces 
of mind and character which keep their 
possessor forever young and forever fair. 

While on a visit to Grignan Castle, 
Madame de Sévigné was attacked by 
small-pox, which terminated her exist- 
ence. Though she had looked forward 
to death with many forebodings, when 
the time came this woman, so gentle and 
tender and pitiful towards all she loved, 
met the king of terrors with a cheerful- 
ness and courage worthy of a philosopher 
and a Christian. On the 19th of April, 
1696, she passed away, leaving behind 
her a work which will be a source of 
pleasure and profit to the readers of many 
generations. 





Lethean Waters. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 


HEN the spring in its morning freshness 
Bloomed out on the sunny land 
© And the early sunshine mellowed 


All the shimmering sand, 
Then love and I went a-sailing, 
Went a-sailing across the strand. 


But forgot he the oars in the row-lock, 
Forgot, too, the sun and the sea, 
And of all things he only remembered, 
That he was a-sailing with me, 
That he had won in his wooing, 
In winning my heart from me. 


Yet all things must come to an ending, 
All things that are rising must set, 

And_ hearts we thought best worth the seeking 
Are those that we soonest forget.— 

Ah, me! for the joy of that morning, 
The first when my love and I met! 


So the light faded out from the meadows, 
With the harvest days garnered in, 

And the snow lay white on the mountains, 
Where the feet of the sunlight had been, 

And the waters groaned in the tempest, 
Like the voice of an outcast sin, 


Then the boat went down in the shadows, 
And love in the darkness fled, 

And I, drifting slowly shoreward, 
As the winds and tide-waves led, 

Left there in the lethean waters, 
My heart that was cold and dead. 
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X. 
THE MISSING PORTRAIT. 


RANK Lorrimer sank into the 
nearest seat feeling far from 
victorious in her late encounter 
with the enamored baronet. 

“This is too bad!’’ she murmured. 
“The last thing in the world that I could 
have anticipated. This is Harvey’s fault ; 
if he had not filled my mind with sus- 
picions regarding Sir Robert, I would 
have seen his attentions to me in their 
true light, and that would have enabled 
me to discourage them. Instead of which, 
in my desire to study the man’s character, 
I have allowed him to put a wholly wrong 
interpretation on my manner. And now 


he won’t be convinced that I don’t care 
for him, and he says he will never give 
meup! That means trouble, and trouble 


for me as well as for him; for a man with 
that resolute will can be very trouble- 
some. Oh, dear! It is really too bad— 
too bad!’’ 

Suddenly she dropped into another 
soliloquy. 

That was a terrible idea of Harvey’s 
that Sir Robert had planned the disap- 
pearance of those lost children — it 
haunts me—TI have dreamed of it at 
night; and Harvey and that poor, dead 
girl are always. mixed up in my dreams, 
and when I wake I wonder what in the 
world can be the link that seems to bind 
them all together in my thoughts. Well, 
we return to town on Tuesday, and this is 
Friday, our week’s visit is nearly over. 

And consoled by this reflection Frank 
dismissed all unpleasant thoughts for the 
time; and recollecting that she had 
promised to drive with Miss Wilford to 
see some interesting views in the neigh- 
borhood, she hastened away to her own 
toom to dress for the occasion. 

Sir Robert, on leaving Miss Lorrimer, 
although he had shown much self-com- 
mand, was, in reality, boiling with rage 
and disappointment. 

“Curse my precipitate folly!’ he 


muttered. ‘‘I have been in a hurry, as 
usual, and spoiled everything. I have 
alarmed her and put her on her guard. 
And yet I could have sworn the girl 
cared for me to a considerable extent. 
Have I been deceived then ?—or what 
has been the cause of the apparent 
interest she has shown. Has that 
infernal fool, Lovell, inoculated her with 
his own suspicions ?—and has she been 
watching me when I thought she was 
admiring and falling in love with me? 
Ah, my lady, have a care! I am not 
yet so deep in love but whatI can easily 
change the feeling to a hate far more 
fierce. But patience, patience, I hold 
the winning cards if I can only play 
coolly and calmly. It is all this rash 
temper of mine—too much blood and 
too sudden rush of it tothe brain. I need 
more exercise, and astern determination 
to bite in two this rebellious tongue when 
it is disposed to speak too fast.’’ 

During these reflections Sir Robert Wil- 
ford had gone to his own apartment pre- 
paratory to going forth for the purpose of 
taking such exercise as he deemed himself 
in need of. As he left the house he was 
brought into contemplation of a scene 
well calculated to try the patience he had 
so lately been imposing on himself. He 
had a full view of Miss Wilford’s favorite 
rose-trees, which the gardener was pruning, 
and close to him stood old Tommy lean- 
ing on a long stick, which had been 
arranged somewhat like a crutch, and 
which he used by resting it under his 
shoulder. So much of the picture was 
familiar to the eye of the master—the . 
new feature was the figure of Harvey 
Lovell, who half reclined on the green- 
sward, looking up at old Tommy and talk- 
ing with the gardener. 

Sir Robert Wilford had been at first 
disposed to be jealous of Harvey in regard 
to Miss Lorrimer, but he had soon felt 
convinced that Lovell never entertained 
a thought of making love to the lady. 
And he told himself that Frank Lorri- 
mer was not the girl to give her heart 
unsought to any man. Therefore he had 
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ceased to regard Lovell in the light of a 
rival, but he hated him none the less. 
‘Conceited, meddling fool !’’ he thought. 

He turned away at a brisk walk; but 
before he had proceeded far, turned back 
and ordered his horse. He was a fine 
horseman and within a quarter of an hour 
he had overtaken Miss Wilford and 
Frank, and won permission to canter 
alongside of them in their drive. 

e Harvey looked up and found the eyes 
of Old Tommy earnestly fixed upon him, 
with a look painfully keen and direct ; and 
he could almost fancy that they tried to 
read his own feelings. Yet he felt that it was 
rather silly to attribute such ideas to this 
poor, half imbecile, paralyzed old*man ; 
and to escape the uncomfortable sensation 
caused by his keen and penetrating gaze. 
Harvey rose and walked over to the gar- 
dener, leaving Old Tommy too far off to 
hear their remarks. 

‘« Does there seem to be no chance of 
the poor old chap ever recovering the 
power of speech ?’’ Lovell asked. 

‘«Who, sir—Old Tommy?” answered 
the gardener, looking up from his work. 
‘¢Lor, no, sir; no mor’n if he’d been 
born dumb.”’ 

‘‘He seems to feel his affliction 
greatly.” 

‘*Qh yes, sir, there’s a secret on poor 
Old Tommy’s mind—that’s for sure, sir. 
If he could speak we'd all hear strange 
things—I’ve always held that belief. 
Though some do say, and Sir Robert be 
coming round to the same way of think- 
ing, that he never had no secret to tell, 
and that it was all a made-up story to get 
the reward, and that the stroke was sent 
from Heaven as a punishment for trying 
to deceive the poor dying father. There’s 
a many queer things happen every day, 
and it’s true that he did seem very strong 
and hearty, tho’ e’en a’most starved to 
death by the look of un, only the minute 
before the stroke fell on him. But for my 
own part, Mr. Lovell, sir, I’ve always 
believed in Old Tommy—there’s them 
poor eyes o’ his, as looks at times that 
beseechin’ as if they might draw tears 
from astone. And that’s one thing that 
makes the whole affair look queer in an- 
other way, for Old Tommy don’t even 
look mean or cruel, and how such a man, 
if he did know anything about our late 


master’s lost children, could have kept it 
a secret instead of bringing the news at 
once—”’ 

‘*But he may have done so—as soon as 
he heard the secret, himself; or there 
may have been means of preventing 
him,’’ Harvey suggested. 

‘Yes, sir, to be sure—that’s true 
enough at first sight. But there were half 
a dozen of us heard this old man speak of 
having to repair his ‘crime,’ when he 
spoke to Sir Robert in his last hour.” 

Harvey was struck by the man’s remark, 
for he, too, remembered that Miss Wilford 
had used the same word in repeating the 
stranger’s utterances to her uncle. He 
nodded his head as if in acquiescence, 
and then asked : 

‘¢ Why do you call him ‘ Tommy?’” 

‘* Well, you see, sir, we had to have 
something to call him by, and first one 
tried a name and then another, after he 
got able to leave his room and limp about 
down stairs. But never a name would he 
answer to, which was mighty inconvenient 
at times, for we took it in turns to feed 
him his victuals. Well, one day it hap- 
pened to be my turn to feed Old Tommy, 
and quite by accident I called him by 
that name—would you believe it, sir?— 
He looked right up with a kind of 
smile, and—whether it was really his 
name, or the sound happened to please 
him, of course, none could tell—it has 
stuck to him ever since, and he always 
answers to it in his way.”’ 

Harvey felt half ashamed of seeming to 
pry into the private affairs of other people, 
and with a few careless words to termin- 
ate the conversation, he turned away, 
leaving the man to hiswork. As he took 
his way back to the old house, he was 
obliged to pass Old Tommy, and as he 
looked up with a kindly smile, he was 
more than ever struck by the keen, pene- 
trating look in the large, deep-set glow- 
ing eyes. He stopped short, as if he had 
been spoken to, and went up quite close 
to the old man. 

‘¢ You want to tell me something,” he 
said in a low tone. ; 

An expression of joy shot into Tommy s 
eyes, and, with some difficulty, he nod- 
ded his head in an affirmative manner. 

‘You have a secret, then, that you 
wish to tell me?”’ 
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He again nodded his head, with more 
emphasis. 

Harvey was now puzzled, for he could 
not suggest any means by which he could 
reveal his secret, and to say as much 
seemed like unnecessary cruelty. He was 
quite at a loss what to say, and, putting 
his hand, impulsively, on the paralytic’s 
shoulder, said in a manner he might 
have used to comfort a child, ‘‘ don’t be 
troubled. If you really have a secret 
that I ought to know, Heaven will show 
you some way of letting me learn it, 
poor Old Tommy.” If he had given 
hours to the study of the words, he could 
not have said any that would have pro- 
duced a better effect. A light of hope 
flashed into Old Tommy’s eyes, and he 
nodded his head in assent several times ; 
and then, leaning on his crutch-stick, 
hobbled away, and sat down in the sun- 
shine. Harvey rambled off among the 
fine grounds surrounding the Manor 
house, and did not return till late in the 
afternoon. 

Frank had feared that the remainder 
of her visit would have been rendered un- 


comfortable, because of her refusal of her 


host’s suit. But Sir Robert Wilford had 
fully determined in his own mind that 
nothing on his part should produce such 
an effect. More than once Frank caught 
herself mentally inquiring whether Sir 
Robert’s suit would not have been rather 
welcome than otherwise, had he proffered 
ita year sooner? And she shrank somewhat 
from going any deeper into the matter— 
from, asking herself, for instance, why it 
was so entirely unwelcome now? Was it 
wholly on account of Harvey Lovell’s 
suspicions, and because she had un- 
consciously, to some extent, made these 
suspicions her own? 

“By the way, Miss Wilford,’’ said 
Frank on the last day of their visit, ‘* you 
have never shown me those old family 
Portraits you once spoke of, and we are 
golng away to-morrow.”’ 

‘Let me repair that neglect at once, 
my dear,’’ said Miss Wilford. ‘‘ We are 
very proud of these portraits, especially 
of the ladies, both on account of the 
beauty of our fair ancestors, and be- 
cause they are very valuable as works 


of art. Will you come now—.or are you 
busy ?”” 
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‘¢ Busy—no!’’ said Miss Lorrimer, 
putting away some embroidery she was 
engaged on, ‘‘I was merely helping to 
pass the time with the pretty wools; 
won’t you come, too, Harvey,’’ she 
asked, turning to Harvey, who had been 
occasionally reading aloud to the two 
ladies from a volume in his hand. 

‘¢ Pray, can’t I go too,”” Mr. Lorrimer 
asked, emerging from a deep window- 
recess, where he had been partially con- 
cealed. ‘Really, it strikes me that I 


‘have been considerably neglected of late 


by you young people.”’ 

Miss Lorrimer ran over and kissed her 
father, and then locked her two hands 
about his arm. ‘‘ It is just like your im- 
pertinence to say so, papa,”’ she said, 
‘¢when you know this is the very first 
day since our arrival that you have put in 
an appearance from breakfast till dinner- 
time. But we forgive you, and you shall 
come and see the pictures all the same.’” 

Miss Wilford, accompanied by Harvey, 
led the way to what was called the 
picture-gallery—a long, wide apartment 
on the next floor above. It was uncar- 
peted, with a floor of dark, polished oak ; 
what the walls were like it was impossible 
to see, for they were completely covered 
by pictures of Wilfords—ancient and 
modern—many of them dating back as 
far as the time of Cromwell. 

Miss Wilford named them, one by one, 
as she pointed them out, stating to what 
period each belonged and who the artist 
was that had painted the picture. She 
was, indeed, in her element, and could 
not help remarking as she passed her an- 
cestors in review: ‘‘ There’s a story con- 
nected with almost every one of them, 
and some of them are really remarkable.’’ 

‘¢Then I regret more than ever that we 
should have neglected looking at them till 
too late—you might have told us a story 
for every evening, Miss Wilford,’ said 
Frank. 

‘¢ Never mind, dear—I will have them 
all ready for you by the next time you 
come, and that will be soon, I hope,’’ 
was the cordial reply, and the gentle, 
sweet-faced old maid was quite elated at 
the thought. 

‘¢Q, who was this lovely creature? ’’ 
Frank exclaimed, clasping her hands to- 
gether in a rapture of admiration, as they 
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paused before the picture of an exquisitely 
lovely girl, apparently nineteen or twenty 
years of age. The costume was compara- 
tively modern, but the beauty was for all 
time. ‘‘I never saw anything so beautiful 
in my life,’ Frank Lorrimer continued, 
before her first remark had received an 
answer. 

** That was the late Lady Wilford, in 
her girlish prime of beauty, when my 
poor uncle first brought her to Oakley 
Manor,’’ Miss Wilford answered with a 
deep sigh. 

‘* That exquisite creature ? And it was 
her sad story you told us—what a fate for 
one so young and fair, and so good, for 
she looks like an angel. Tell me, Harvey, 
have you ever seen such a face?”’ and 
Miss Lorrimer turned to Lovell. 

‘* Almost such a face, though only a 
child,’’ he answered. ‘‘ There is, in- 
deed, the most extraordinary resemblance 
between Lady Wilford and a little brother 
of mine—the eyes, the mouth, the smile, 
and the color of the hair. It is really re- 
markable.”’ 

‘¢ Why, I didn’t know you had a bro- 
ther!’’ Miss Lorrimer exclaimed in 
amazement. 

‘¢T haven’t, and he was but an adopted 
child, though I was accustomed to speak 
of him as a brother—dear child! He is 
dead nearly twenty years—’’ 

They were interrupted by an exclama- 
tion from Miss Wilford, who had passed 
on with Mr. Lorrimer, and the two loi- 
terers hurried forward to ask what was the 
matter. 

‘¢ A picture missing,’ 


explained Miss 


Wilford, pointing to an empty space on 


the wall, ‘‘and one that I particularly 
wished to show you, for it was one of our 
greatest beauties—my grand-aunt Elea- 
nore. What can have become of it?”’ 
In her anxiety regarding the missing 
portrait Miss Wilford turned back, and 
hastily inspected each one of the portraits 
in rapid succession. But she could find 
no traces of it, and, having at length made 
the entire tour of the room, they were 
obliged to leave the gallery without hav- 
ing made acquaintance with the Lady 
Eleanore Wilford. 

The disappearance of the portrait 
troubled Miss Wilford so much that the 
subject remained in her mind all day. 


She inquired of the servants, and could 
get no intelligence of it; and it was not 
till dinner-time, which brought Sir Robert 
home from some business, that had de- 
tained him abroad all the afternoon, that 
her anxiety was relieved. 


‘« Robert, dear, E was showing Miss Lor- 
rimer through the picture- gallery, to-day,” 
she said, and it was with a strong effort 
that the baronet repressed a start, ‘‘and 
I was so disappointed not to be able to 
show her Aunt Eleanore’s picture; do you 
know anything about it ?”’ 

Each morning Sir Robert Wilford 
preached patience to himself for the com- 
ing day, and he knew himself cursed with 
a hot temper. So, now, though he felt 
prompted to swear a volley of oaths at 
his unsuspecting sister, he clenched his 
hands under the table, and bit his tongue 
instead of giving it free license, Only 
his eyes emitted a gleam that alarmed 
Miss Wilford, although she didn’t know 
why; but she was careful not to repeat 
her question. 

Presently the baronet answered, care- 
lessly, ‘‘ Aunt Eleanore’s picture ?—oh! 
Didn’t I tell you? It met with an acci- 
dent—the wire must have broken, I sup- 
pose, for it fell down, and the frame was 
broken. I have sent it away to be re- 
paired.” 

Further remark on the subject was 
effectually stopped in a most unlooked 
for manner. 

Harvey Lovell dropped his knife and 
fork with a loud crash, and fell back in his 
chair, pale, trembling, and like a man 
half-dying. He recovered almost before 
the natural exclamations of his friends had 
been uttered, and hastened to apologize. 

‘«¢T beg your pardon !—a sudden faint- 
ness, vertigo—lI scarcely know how to de- 
scribe it. It is gone now, and I am all 
right again.” 

The baronet expressed himself very 
glad to hear it, and seemed particularly 
gay and pleasant for the rest of the even- 
ing. It might have been because the subject 
of his Grand-Aunt Eleanore’s missing 
portrait (which was not an agreeable one 
to him) had been successfully disposed 
of, and was not likely to be referred 
to again. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





aster Angels. 


BY SOUTHWORTH SHELLEY. 


ITTLE Johnny Blossom had been 
born without expectation of any 
sort and under most painful and 

peculiar circumstan- 

ces, for all of which 

the bells of St. Mary’s 
were accountable, as well as for all that 
followed from first to last. 

His parents lived in the basement of 
the church of which his father was sex- 
ton, and it was at the hanging of a new 
chime that by some mischance a pulley 
broke, and the falling bell extinguished 
not only the man, but the man’s life also. 


Johnny was born in the midst of la- 
mentation and weeping. 

It happened, too, at midnight of New 
Year’s eve, when the bells had been finally 
hung and, for the first time, rang out the 
old year with slow and mournful notes 
and heralded the entrance of the new 
with mad cavortings and rejoicings. 

To the poor woman below, their sound 
was so intolerable that she stopped her 
ears with her fingers to shut it out. To 
her they were the fates that had cut off 
and wound up the thread of her husband’s 
existence just when she was most depen- 
dent upon and in need of his care and 
love, while to the babe whose thread of life 
they had set spinning from the distaff, they 
had no such cruel significance; but, as 
their musical chimes were the first sounds 
that awoke him to consciousness as his 
bark was— 


‘¢—Jaunched on the other side, 
And slipped from Heaven on an ebbing tide,” 


so from the first they were soothing and 
sweet, and, as he grew and throve, be- 
came tender and pitiful and comforting, 
just as his baby heart had need. 

Despite the gloomy outlook and lack 
of expectations to which the child seemed 
born, matters began to right themselves 
from the first, and the helpless and 
heart-broken widow’s mind was relieved 
of a great anxiety when a committee of 
three from the vestry waited upon her to 
tender the sympathy of both officers and 
laymen, and to say that ifshe had noth- 
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ing better in view, they would take it 
very kindly if she would assume the 
duties her husband had performed so 
well,—with the exception of ringing the 
bells and taking care of the furnaces, for 
which a man should be provided at once. 

Neither this delicate consideration for 
her welfare, nor the pressing upon her of 
a well-filled purse for ‘‘present emer- 
gencies’’ were lost upon Mrs. Blossom, 
who was a woman of intelligence and 
fine sensibilities, and with an humbly 
grateful heart she accepted both as a 
special providence in her time of need. 

So from the time of Johnny Blossom’s 
birth till the date of my story, when he 
climbed the belfry stairs to watch for the 
coming of the Easter Angels, he knew no 
companion but his mother and old Peter, 
the bell ringer; no place so beautiful as 
the great audience room of St. Mary’s 
with its wonderful allegorical windows ; 
and no sounds half so sweet as the tones 
of the bells that hung on high. 

He was a dreamy and thoughtful child, 
and only half born into the world, as it 
were, with strange and mystical thoughts 
about many things with which children 
rarely trouble their little brains, and an 
imagination that peopled the sacred 
edifice with spiritual forms; heard a 
message in every note of the deep-toned 
bells, and saw living creatures in the 
pictured wise men and shepherds of the 
stained glass windows. 

Of these, the one which most attracted 
the child and afforded full play to his 
vivid fancy was the deep chancel window 
representing the risen Christ appearing 
to Mary Magdalene at the mouth of the 
supulcher. 

Ofteritimes, when his mother was busy 
dusting the altar chairs or polishing the 
brass chancel rail, he would climb upon 
the seat of a pew opposite and look and 
dream in a mute ecstasy of happiness, till 
the silence and the mellow light and the 
beautiful benign countenance lulled him 
to sleep. 

When her work was done, Mrs. Blossom 
always knew just where to seek the child, 
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having found him so many times lying 
like a mass of crumpled rose leaves in the 
corner of the pew, the rich colors of the 
stained glass falling across him in broken 
bars of crimson and amethyst and gold, 
either fast asleep, or with wide open 
dreamy blue eyes fixed upon the figures 
in the window. 

Although the widow knew that this one 
window seemed to hold some particular 
attraction for her boy, she was of so prac- 
tical and busy a turn of mind that she 
attributed no special significance to this 
unchildlike oddity, or gave more than a 
passing thought to the strange questions 
with which he plied her. 

It was old Peter, the bell-ringer, who 
was never happier than when Johnny 
Blossom was following his footsteps like 
a shadow, who told him the story of the 
first Easter dawn. Not very clearly, per- 


haps, for Johnny began immediately to 
cherish the idea that if he could only get 
away from the world and watch, he would 
be able to see the angels descend from 
Heaven to roll the stone away from the 
sepulcher. 


Though Peter wondered at the persis- 
tency with which Johnny reverted to the 
subject, he gained no clue to the child’s 
fanciful notion, which grew and took 
form as time slid by and the wonderful 
day approached. 

‘Easter eve Mrs. Blossom tucked Johnny 
into bed with a kiss and went out to do 
her marketing as wus her custom of a Sa- 
turday. night, without an inkling of the 
portentious scheme that had been revolv- 
ing in his little head till it had gathered 
shape and substance, or a thought for 
anything, but his wonder and delight 
when he would find the nest of colored 
eggs she had just hidden in a convenient 
corner. 

But no sooner had the basement door 
closed upon the good woman, than Johnny 
sat up and listened till the iron gate 
clanged, then he tumbled out of bed, 
crossed the room and opened a door that 
led into a dark hallway. At the further 
end was a pair of stairs, and it was toward 
these he went, after closing the door, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

It was pitchy dark and a cold air blew 
in from the furnace room, but he kept 
close to the wall, and, reaching the foot 
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of the stairs in safety, began to climb 
them. 

When he came to the landing there 
was another door leading into the vestry 
room. This he opened and closed with 
great care, and, passing straight through, 
entered the audience room. 

So far he had made the journey without 
a sound or word and with a sublime un- 
consciousness of fear; but when he stood 
inside the great room, made more beav- 
tiful than ever by the softened light from 
an electric light in the street, Johnny 
clasped his chubby hands together with 
an ecstatic—‘* Oh !”’ 

He only stopped to take one look at 
his beloved window and to hover fora 
moment around the fragrant pyramid of 
calla and Easter lilies, built up in the 
center of the chancel; then he went 
straight down the center aisle, the white 
night-dress and little pink blanket pinned 
about his shoulders giving him the look 
of Raphael’s cherub, and, coming to the 
great door which led into the vestibule, 
turned the key as he had so often seen 
old Peter do, and, going out, closed it 
again to find himself in utter darkness. 

But Johnny Blossom was not in the 
least dismayed or affrighted. 

He was going up among the bells which 
loved him and which he loved, to look 
out between the window slats and watch 
for the Easter Angels. 

He had never been up there alone be- 
fore; but he wasn’t afraid, for God and 
the bells would be with him, and then 
there was old Peter’s lantern; he knew 
where to find that, with the boxes of 
matches beside it; he could take that 
along for light and company. 

So Johnny Blossom went with the 
unerring steps of one certain of the way, 
across the vestibule and up the stairs to 
the organ loft, the door of which he was 
very careful to shut again, befcre he trot- 
ted through the narrow passage back of 
the organ and reached the last door ; the 
one that opened on the belfry stairs. 

It took him but a moment to find the 
matches and strike a light, for this was 
one of the little things Peter had early 
taught him, and when the lantern was 
ready he went in and shut the door, with his 
little heart in a tumult of exultation that 
now, at last, he would see the Easter 
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angels, the very ones who were to ‘‘ roll 
the stone away.” 

Happy in the thought, he began to 
climb the rude stairs, carefully carrying 
the lantern in one hand and holding on 
to the steps with the other, and when he 
came to the little room above where the 
bells swung, he put the lantern on the 
floor and sat down beside it to rest. 

He had a vague idea that he would 
have to wait a good while, till all the 
sounds of the great city were hushed and 
none but the beautiful Christ below, and 
the bells and himself were there to see 
the coming of the Easter angels, but he 
didn’t mind that at all, though the belfry 
was a very barren place, not nearly so 
comfortable as the little bed-room down 
below. 

Then he got up, his whole baby form 
palpitating with childish faith in the 
reality of his belief, and, going over to 
the window, began his vigil, fearless and 
undaunted. 

He could just manage by laying his 
head sidewise, toslip it between the great 
slats of the window, and when it was 
through, though Johnny couldn’t have 
recommended the position for its comfort, 
still he was glad he had thought of ‘it, 
and his little heart leaped in a bewilder- 
ment of ecstasy to find how near he was 
tothe stars, how they seemed to lean 
down toward him, and beam upon him in 
approbation and sympathy. 

They twinkled and winked and 
laughed in his very face, till Johnny felt 
on terms of familiarity and close com- 
panionship with them and began to 
speculate aloud as to which way the 
Easter angels would come when they 
descended to ‘‘ roll the stone away.’ 

“Over that way, of course,’’ he said, 
pointing with his little fat finger toward 
the East, where a great, luminous star 
blazed with steady flame. 

‘‘That’s the star of Buffleham, I dess, 
an’ they’ll turn straight down that dusty 
toad of little chopped up stars, an’ they’ll 
blow their trumpets an’ sing an’ you'll 
hear ’em ’fore anybody else, Johnny 
Blossom, tause you’re so high up.” 

The immensity of the thought that he 
of all the world would be the first to see 
the Easter angels hushed him intosilence, 
tillhe was wakened to reality by the 
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stinging cold stiffening of his little bare feet 
and legs. 

So he slipped his curly head back 
through the slats and going over to the 
lantern sat down upon the floor, pushed 
up the slide and putting his feet as close 
as he dared, began to warm them. 

He was wholly absorbed in watching 
the light shine through the toes in pink 
transparency, when the bell at the near- 
est police station rang. 

Instantly Johnny’s ear for bells made 
him attentive to the sound. 

He cocked his little head to one side 
and listened, as though he knew just 
what that particular bell was going tosay, 
and as another and another took up and 
repeated the warning note he said with a 
nod of emphasis: 

‘¢ Somebody’s losted, I bet.”’ 

Somebody was ‘‘losted,’’ sure enough, 
as the frantic mother below, and old 
Peter, the sexton, and all the neighbors 
and the officers at the various police 
stations in all the great city knew. 

‘‘He’s a little chap with curly red 
hair,’’ said Peter. 

‘¢ Just turned five,’’ 
Blossom. 

‘¢ With no clothes and bare feet,’’ in- 
terpolated Peter. 

‘And only a cotton flannel night- 
dress and pink blanket,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Blossom to the policeman who had rushed 
around to the church for particulars. 

‘‘Compose yourself, madam; all the 
city’s on the lookout ; we’ll find him di- 
rectly; he can’t get away from every- 
body;”’ said the gruff, but not hard- 
hearted officer, furtively brushing his 
hand across his eyes. 

Meantime, in his eyrie above the tu- 
mult and distraction and grief, Johnny 
Blossom sat calmly warming his little 
pink toes at the open slide of the lantern 
and interpreting the talk of the bells 
thus: ~ 

«Child lost!” said the first bell, near by. 

“TI hear you!” answered one in the east. 

«« Where abouts ?” asked a bell in the north. 

«“ Here!” said the first bell, solemnly. 


« We'll all help find him!” came from a deep- 
toned bell in the south. 


sobbed Mrs. 


Then they began in chorus—north, | 
south, east, and west— 


«Child lost, child lost, child fost!” 
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till every precinct of every ward knew 
that some mother’s lamb had gone astray 
and that hundreds of willing eyes were 
searching for him, eager to find and bring 
him back to the fold. 

‘*T dess he’s losted bad,”’ said Johnny 
Blossom sympathetically, dropping the 
lantern slide and getting up again. 

The ropes of the bells above his head 
went down through holes in the floor be- 
side him, and his tender little heart was 
full of pity for the poor lost little boy, 
though he didn’t know him; he wondered 
whether he ought to ring the bells and 
help find him, but then came remem- 
brance of the Easter Angels. The bells 
would make such a noise, he knew how 
much, and they’d drown the sound of the 
angel’s voices and trumpets. So Johnny 
took his hand away from the ropes, and, 
going to the window, thrust his head 
through the slats again and looked up to 
the stars and waited. 

There was a little rift in the firmament, 
a silver break at the very point where the 
road of star-dust seemed to start. This 
thread of white light Johnny watched 


with sparkling eyes, sure that it was the 
gate of heaven through which the angels 
would come, presently shouting, “ Halle- 
lujah !”’ 

He waited and waited, singing softly: 


«Christ was born in Buffleham !” 


The noises of the city gradually growing 
fainter and fewer, till finally nothing 
could be heard but the policeman’s mace 
and the bells, north, south, east and west 
saying at intervals to each other: 

** Child lost ; child lost ; find him ; bring 
him home.”’ 

But it never entered the head of any 
one to look, not in the streets, and alleys 
and doorways, but above the gas posts 
and electric lights and roofs to the bel- 
fry of St. Mary’s, to see a little curly red 
head wedged between the window slats, 
with luminous, starry eyes looking up the 
milky way for the coming of the Easter 
angels. 

‘*Quch ! go way there !”’ cried the little 
watcher, suddenly drawing in his head as 
a mouse ran over his little bare feet. 

‘¢ They’re awful cold,”’ he said, stoop- 
ing to feel them, and drawing the little 
pink blanket around his shoulders. 
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‘¢Dess I’ll warm ’em again ; tain’t most 
daylight yet.’’ 

Down sat Johnny Blossom, and up 
went the lantern slide. He braced his 
back againt the wall, wrapped the pink 
blanket closer around him and began to 
nod. 

Then he started, broad awake and 
pinched the plump little legs stretched 
out before him saying: 

‘¢Johnny Blossom, you ain’t goin’ to 
sleep an’ miss the Easter angels.’’ 

«“‘Christ was born in—Buffle— ” 

Here the blue eyes were eclipsed and 
the little curly pate bent over like a lily 
cup on the little pink blanket. 

‘* Child lost/’’ shrilled on the mid- 
night air the police bell around the 
corner. 

‘¢ Buffle—ham,”’ finished Johnny, drow- 
sily. 
rp Child lost; hunt him; find him;” 
chorused all the bells. 

‘¢ He—must—b e — losted — awful — 
bad,’’ said Johnny Blossom, and rolling 
over on the floor curled up in the little 
pink blanket like a kitten on a rug and 
went fast asleep. 

Hour after hour the sand went slip- 
ping through the glass, every moment 
bringing Mrs. Blossom nearer to hysterics 
and old Peter to the verge of distraction 
at sight of her grief, when he came back 
from every fresh visit to the police station 
still with no news. 

Once he had been on the scent with- 
out knowing it. 

‘‘Is there no place about the church 
where the child would be likely to go, if 
he walked in his sleep ?”’ asked the officer 
at the station, and the bell-ringer clapped 
his hand to his head and rushed back to 
St. Mary’s, and he and Mrs. Blossom 
went up the same way Johnny had gone 
hours before, and searched the pews and 
the entire audience room carefully; but 
finding every door closed and no sign of 
the lost child, they went down again 
more hopeless than they had come up. 

Up inthe belfry the night went on 
peacefully, till at last dawn broke, 4 
littlesooner there than below, being s0 
near to Heaven; then came broad day; 
then breakfast time. Still the weary 
child slept on; not very quietly, because 
his body was chilled and his brain filled 
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with uneasy dreams of the bells and the 
Easter angels. 

Every turn of the little sleeper 
brought him a little nearer to thestairs; a 
few more starts and turns and if some- 
thing did not happen to prevent it, the 
baby form would go rolling over the 
gaping opening and down the steep and 
narrow stairs, with who could tell what 
disastrous consequences. 

But something did happen; the bells 
above were keeping watch; they had 
taken the father’s life; they meant to save 
the child’s. 

So all at once they began to chime for 
the Easter service, and people consulted 
their timepieces and said: 

‘Why, either it is early, or my watch 
isslow,’’ not knowing that old Peter’s 
heart was so heavy because of Johnny 
Blossom that he had taken little heed of 
the time, or that the jubilant bells saw what 
would happen if they held their tongues 
amoment longer. So they clashed and 
clanged and pealed above his head with 
all their might, weaving themselves into 
Johnny’s dreams as the trumpet notes 
heralding the coming of the Easter angels, 
till all the latent forces of life began to 
quicken into consciousness and the busy 
brain to take up the thread where it had 
dropped it inthe early small hours of the 
night. 

At last he stirred, turned and sat up, 
so near the edge of the landing that the 
bells caught their breath in an agony of 
fear, but pealed on again hilariously as 
Johnny Blossom’s pink feet rested on the 
top step in safety and he said gravely. 

“T dess the Easter angels is tum.”’ 

He went to the window, put his curly 
ted head out and looked long and 
anxiously up into the sunlit heavens, and 
then dropping his eyes in disappointment 
ashe went down toward the church steps 
up which a fashionably dressed throng of 
worshipers streamed, said with asob, half 
of anger, half of sorrow, while two tears 
tolled down his dimpled cheeks. 

“Johnny Blossom, I wish you’d a been 
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that losted boy, cause you’ve gone an’ 
missed the Easter angels.”’ 

And without another word he took up 
old Peter’s lantern and went down the 
steps. 

The first notes of the organ were roll- 
ing in harmonious thunder to the roof 
and breaking into threads of infinite 
sweetness among the rafters, when he 
opened the belfry door and peeping out 
saw the singers with their faces turned 
toward the audience. 

Then he slipped out, closing it softly, 
slid back of the organ and out of the 
door and down the stairs, and the next 
instant the whole congregation was 
electrified by the appearance of a little 
cherub clothed in white, with a little pink 
blanket floating about him, trotting down 
the centre aisle toward the vestry door, 
still carrying old Peter’s lantern. 

For one instant there was a hush, then 
a ripple of astonishment ran through the 
audience ; the choir burst into full voiced 
harmony and Johnny Blossom stopped, 
turned, and looking up to the singers 
asked : \ 

‘« Did the Easter angels tum?”’ 

‘«Christ our Lord is risen to day.” 

They sang in response, and taking this 
as an answer the child broke out sobbing, 
and turning again fled down the aisle, 
burst through the vestry door and fell into 
the arms of his mother who sat on the top 
step crying softly. 

‘<Oh, my boy! my boy! where have 
you been?” she asked, holding him close 
and rocking him in her arms. 

‘‘Up with the bells, waitin’ for the 
Easter angels,’’ answered Johnny, burying 
his face in her bosom to cry comfortably. 

‘‘ Did they find that losted boy?’ he 
asked presently between sobs. 

‘Yes, they found him,’’ answered Mrs. 
Blossom hugging him closer. 

‘«1’m awful glad !’’ said Johnny Blossom 
as Mrs. Blossom rose up and went down 
the stairs with the lost boy held close to 
her heart in an agony of mother love and 
thanksgiving. 
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BY ISABEL CAMPBELL. 


YES, Miss Marlow, 
I think everything 
will suit! You will find Al- 
bert and Nellie most lovely 
and lovable children, and 
they will not, I’m sure, give 
you much trouble.”’ 

‘‘T am willing to be troubled,’’ Lucy 
said, with asmile. ‘‘I am very fond of 
children, and nearly always get on well 
with them. May I see them now, Mrs. 
Graham ?”’ 

‘*Yes. Mary will show you the nur- 
sery, which we have had fitted up in part 
as a school-room, and your own room, 
adjoining theirs. 

Mrs. Graham rang the bell, and so 
Lucy Marlow was installed as nursery- 
governess to Stephen Varcoe’s motherless 
children. 

She was allowed to introduce herself, 
after the girl had withdrawn, and this 
one act of neglect on Mrs. Graham’s 
part—which was but a sample of many— 
explained to Lucy at one glance the in- 
quiring, wistful eyes that met her words 
of smiling, pleasant greeting. 

‘¢T hope I haven’t made a mistake,”’ 
mused Mrs. Graham, as, with her feet on 
the fender and her book open in her lap, 
she leaned back comfortably in her easy 
chair. ‘‘She is certainly prettier than I 
thought at first, —but there, these children 
were getting beyond a nurse-maid, and 
what could I do? I’ll hope forthe best, and 
Stephen is not at all a ladies’ man, be- 
sides being quite absorbed in his work.”’ 

Mrs. Graham resumed her novel. 
It was too uncomfortable to be anxious, 
and much more philosophical to hope for 
the best, which cheerful state of mind 
consisted in the desire that her brother 
should remain a widower, while she os- 
tensibly took charge of his house and 
children. In reality, her office was a 
sinecure of the lightest description, for 
the servants were well trained and faith- 
ful, while the two children were taken 
entirely off her hands. 

However, little people usually have a 

~way of casting aside the comfortable 


plans of their elders, and these two fol- 
lowed the general rule. They persisted 


in growing incessantly, both in mind and :§f. 
body, in the most inconsiderate manner, 
so that their old nurse found it quite im- 
possible to satisfy their precocious inqui- 
There was a limit to the good wo- 
y had 


ries. 
man’s mental capacities, and the 
reached it. 

So Lucy Marlow undertook their tuition. 

‘«Come here, you fickle child,’ said 
Mrs. Graham, languidly holding out her 
hand to her little niece as she darted past 
the parlor-door on her way out. ‘‘I have 
hardly seen you since Miss Marlow came.” 

She came in with her governess at the 
sound of her aunt’s voice. 

**Oh, auntie, we are going shopping! 
Our lessons for the day are all over.”’ 

‘‘Shopping? How important! And, 
pray, what are you going to buy?” 

‘¢We need silk, silver paper, card- 
board, and—what else, Miss Marlow? 
Oh, yes, ribbons! ”’ 

‘* You may guess now, Mrs. Graham, 
what kind of work we are engaged 
upon !”’ said Lucy, smiling. 

‘*Yes, I am reminded that Easter 
is drawing near. Here, Nellie, dear, 
such extensive purchases will use up a 
small fortune !’’ and she handed the child 
a bill from her satchel. 

Mrs. Graham was both amiable and 
good natured when it did not interfere 
with her own convenience to be so. 

At the door, Nellie met her father, and 
while he stopped to speak to her, and 
take her up in his arms, Miss Marlow 
walked on to the hall-door. On the 
steps Nellie overtook her, and they met 
Albert. 

‘‘Qh, Miss Marlow, how pretty you 
look !’’ cried the boy. 

‘¢ Yes, and I’ve noticed that she always 
looks like that when we meet papa sud- 
denly! Why is it, Miss Marlow !” 

‘Oh, hush, dear! I don’t know! 
Do I?” 

‘Yes, indeed! You make me think 
of the song Nurse Ross sings—‘‘ My love 
is like a red, red rose!’”’ 
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«Why, dear, people often change 
color when they are—are startled, you 

now ! ” 

«Well, I don’t see how papa could 
startle any one! Will you race across the 
lawn with us, Miss Marlow? ”’ 

Stephen Varcoe turned from the win- 

_dow with a smile on his dark, handsome 
face. 

«« What amuses you, Stephen?’”’ Asked 
Mrs. Graham, looking up from her 
knitting. 

«I was watching Miss Marlow playing 
with the children. She seems to have 
quite won their hearts. I have hardly 
ever seen them so happy! ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, she understands children thor- 
oughly. I wonder if she intends going 
home for her Easter vacation ?”’ 

‘She has no home, nor any relatives. 
I think she would prefer to stay here and 
I'm sure Nellie would be delighted. ”’ 

“No home!’’ Mrs. Graham had 
taken fright! ‘* Why, she never told 
me that—nor, indeed, anything about 
herself ! ”’ 

“Perhaps you never asked her!’’ 
Stephen said, with, a smile. Now, / 
did. ” 

“Indeed! Idid not know you were 
interested in Miss Marlow’s private 
affairs | ’’ 

‘Interested ? well, yes, I think that is 
just the word! she is interesting. She 
attracts one’s attention.’’ 

‘Then you often talk with her ?”’ 

“Why, yes! I go frequently to the 
nursery to see the children, you know— 
or perhaps you don’t know, for I have 
seldom met you there.” Evidently, Mr. 
Varcoe was not so unobservant as his 
sister had thought, nor so deeply absorb- 
ed in his work ! 

‘Perhaps you go there more frequently 
now than formerly !’’ shesaid, as spitefully 
as she dared. 

“No, I think not! it was always my 
habit to do so! Will you give mea cup of 
coffee, Maud ? I must hurry away!” 

Mrs. Graham paced the parlor floor in 
great mental perturbation, for the time 
quite roused out of her habitual indol- 
ence’ 

“This will never do!” she said. ‘* Why 

ve I been so blind, so careless! I must 
get rid of Miss Marlow, and at once! I 
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will devise some plan, and speak to her 
to-morrow. It will be a great loss to me 
to have her go—very—but she must not 
spend her vacation here, nor return after 
it!” 

Stephen Varcoe tapped at the nursery- 
door at his usual hour to see his children 
and kiss them good-night. Lucy was 
sitting in a big easy chair and Nellie was 
curled up on her lap in her blue flannel 
gown. Mrs. Ross was at the other end of 
the room sorting and folding little white 
garments, while Bert regaled her with a 
horrible tale of Indian warfare. She was 
an ideal audience, listening most atten- 
tively, and only showing herappreciation 
and interest by excited interjections! 

‘*Miss Marlow I am going to leave 
home for a short time,’’ Stephen said, 
sitting down beside her as his little girl 
sprang into hisarms. ‘‘I think of taking 
Bert with me, and my pet here will be 
lonely. Have you made other plans for 
your holiday, or could you favor usall by 
remaining with us?”’ 

‘¢Oh,do, do! Why, you were not going 
away, Miss Marlow? Oh, I never thought 
of anything so dreadful! A fine Easter 
I'd have !’’ and poor Nellie turned sucha - 
woe-begone countenance from one to the 
other, while tears chased each other over 
the flushed cheeks, that her father half 
smiled as he kissed the quivering, baby 
lips. 

re Pahens Miss Marlow will not go,”’ 
he said, looking inquiringly at the girl as 
he spoke. 

‘¢Oh, uo, not if my going would cause 
such dire tribulation! Indeed, I had 
formed no plans. It would suit me best 
to stay here,’’ she added simply. 


‘¢ Does Mrs. Graham wish it?’’ 


‘« She will speak to you about it soon, 
Idaresay. Bert will you come with me 
to Maryland to-morrow, to stay until 
Easter ?”’ 

The boy gave one bound and a slide 
that brought him to his father’s side. 

‘¢QOh, papa!’ 

‘*No hesitation there!’’ laughed Ste- 
phen. ‘‘Well, my boy, ask Mrs. Ross 
to get you ready. My friend, Howard, 
and his pretty daughter will be pleased to 
have you, and the change will be good 
for you. The horses and cattle at Glen- 
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dora Farm are very fine, and the rabbits, 
Bert, and the squirrels!’ 

Bert gave the proverbial hop, skip and 
jump with a few additional somersaults, 
then carried his sister off to discuss pack- 
ing with Nurse Ross. 

The old lady cast a look of approval 
at the two who were left together by the 
glowing fire, and if her master had 
wanted encouragement from her glance, 
he would certainly have found it there. 

The silence embarrassed Lucy, and she 
turned to follow the children. 

‘«Stay a moment, Miss Marlow. Lucy 
there is something else I wished to say to 
you.”’ He stopped. 

‘¢Yes?’’ she said softly, looking at 
him with a strange, veiled sort of a light 
in her sweet violet eyes. 

‘¢ When I come back, Iam going to 
ask another favor from you. Will you 
promise to grant it ?”’ 

Her eyes fell, and she trembled a little. 

‘«T think I can safely promise to grant 
anything you ask,’’ she murmured, then 
hastened away in pursuit of Nellie, whose 
bed-hour was now past. 

Albert and his father had scarcely left 
the house, when Mrs. Graham sent for 
Lucy. 

‘*Good morning!” she said, pleas- 
antly. ‘‘I wanted to speak to you about 
the vacation! Mr. Varcoe told you we 
would be so glad to have you spend it 
with us, but —’’ she paused a moment. 

Lucy smiled. There was a happy 
throb at her heart that would have coun- 
teracted a thousand ‘‘ buts ! ”’ 

‘* He did not tell you, perhaps, that 
there would be changes here, after East- 
er! You may not feel quite the same 
about staying on.’”’ And she looked at 
the girl searchingiy. 

‘‘Changes?’’ Asked Lucy, quietly. 

‘Yes. I thought it only fair to tell 
you in case you wished to find another 
position. My brother is still a young 
man,. you know, and it is hardly likely he 
will remain unmarried much longer. ’”’ 

Lucy looked at her with wide-open 
eyes, and color rapidly changing. 

‘- Perhaps you have heard him speak 
of Miss Howard—Dora?”’ 

‘¢ That is where he—Mr. Varcoe and 
Albert have gone? Yes, I have heard 
him refer to her. ”’ 
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‘‘Yes, they have gone to Glendora, 
Miss Howard is a great beauty and an 
heiress, and has been much sought after, 
My brother was speaking of the engage. 
ment this morning. Perhaps after all, 
Miss Marlow, it would make no differ. 
ence to you if there were a new mistress 
here !’’ and she raised her eyes innocent- 
ly to the face of the woman whose heart 
she was thus quietly striking this cruel 
blow. 

‘sOh, yes, yes, it would! I could 
not stay if—I mean, Mrs. Graham, I 
would rather not stay !”’ 

«¢Oh, well, we will miss you much! 
But I can understand your feeling about 
it. Choose your own time to go, dear.” 

‘TI will go at once—to-morrow—as 
soon as the term is ended!’’ Lucy said, 
and hastily left the room. 

‘¢ Well that is over! 
felt it!” 


Poor girl, she 
Murmured Mrs. Graham, with 
some slight compunction ‘‘ But she is 
young and it won’t last. It was pre- 
sumption of her, too, and anyway, it 
had to be done. One can’t keep 
strictly to the truth always, and Stephen 
really did speak of Dora’s marriage this 
morning.’”’ And laying ‘‘ this flattering 
unction to her soul,’’ Mrs. Graham 
soothed her elastic conscience. 

Lucy went upstairs towards the nursery 
school-room, as was her wont, then darted 
suddenly off to her own room and shut 
and locked the door. She must be alone 
to wrestle with this new bewilderment 
and grief. ange 

‘¢ He is going to marry Dora Howard— 
another woman, and I thought—ah, hea- 
vens, what did I think! I see it all now! 
That was the favor he wanted from me— 
to remain with his children who had 
grown so fond of me! Oh, fool, blind 
and infatuated, to think that 7 had woo 
his love! But, oh, I love him, I love 
him! My king, my treasure! Why, oh 
why can I not have this one boon?” _ 

She threw herself on her little white 
bed, and buried her face in the pillow, 
but no tears came to relieve her heart: 
agony. 

‘‘And I must go away from’ here, where 
I have been so happy! Poor Nellie, her 
tender little heart will be broken! Am 
I selfish and weak to make her suffer too? 
And I promised him—pledged myself to 
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_what!’’ The hot blood of shame 
rushed over her face, but left it wan and 

Je as a lily-leaf. 

“Stay here—to see her joy? To see 
his face turned in loving tenderness to 
another? Heavens above—I should go 
mad !”’ 

She rose and looked at her face in the 
glass, and started at its drawn, pallid ap- 
pearance. She bit the white lips, and 
tried to rub some color into her cheeks, 
then went to break the news of her de- 
parture to Nellie. 

That trial was saved her, but only by 
anew trouble. The child was suffering. 
Allmorning she had complained of a sore 
throat, and now her face was flushed with 
fever; her eyes much too bright and 
excited for health. 

Lucy was frightened and asked Mrs. 
Ross to bring Mrs. Graham. That lady 
sent at once for the doctor, and then pre- 
cipitately retired. He came and felt the 
too rapid pulse, and examined the throat 
with the help of a spoon-handle. 

“Oh, yes, without doubt, it is scarlet- 
fever,’’ he said ; ‘* but not at all of a ma- 
ligrant type. My little friend is only in 
the fashion, for 1 have half a dozen 
others in the same plight, all doing well. 
She must be kept free from cold, and, 
remember—no worry! That is essential. 
Every one must be very good to her, and 
she can have anything shewants!”’ And, 
with this generous permission and a pre- 
scription nearly as agreeable, this pleasant 
physician hurried off. 

She must not be worried—so, of course, 
Lucy stayed and lovingly nursed her little 
charge. They did not telegraph for her 
father, nor, indeed, till she was on the 
mend, did Mrs. Graham write to him. 
Her letter was very mild, for she was 
much too considerate to alarm him or 
say anything to hasten his return. 

It brought him home at once, notwith- 
standing, and he anxiously hastened to 
his little daughter’s room. She was 
asleep. 

‘‘Why was I not sent for directly?’’ 
he asked, almost severely, of Lucy, who 
was the only one present. 

“Mrs. Graham thought it better not, 
and, indeed, there was no need. She has 
had the fever very light, and had just to 
be watched and waited upon.” 

VoL. CXVIII.—No. 23. 
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‘¢T am very much displeased, however. 
My sister should have known better. You 
should have sent me a telegram, Miss 
Marlow. Why, any sudden change—’’ 

He bent over the sleeping child. Lucy 
did not speak, and he lifted his head. 

‘¢ How pale you are! Why, my child, 
you are worn out, tired to death, and I 
reproached you !” 

He came over to her side,his face full 
of contrition, and of something else that 
made Lucy’s heart throb, even while she 
resented it. 

‘¢Oh, not at all worn out!’’ she said 
coldly. ‘‘Mrs. Ross insisted on doing 
the night watching almost entirely, and 
she is a splendid nurse.” [rmevenaonend 

‘¢] did not bring Bert home,”’ he said 
somewhat irrelevantly. ‘‘Dora would 
have him stay for fear of contagion. 
Heis having the very jolliest time, and 
you will not see him for some time.” 

‘*T shall be gone by thattime. I find 
that I will have to go, after all, Mr. Var- 
coe.”’ 

‘‘Oh, you can never be so unkind! 
No, that you could never be—but you 
know, Lucy, Nellie would be quite incon- 
solable now, and have you quite forgot- 
ten your promise to me? Are you not 
going to keep it ?”’ 

‘¢Oh no, no, not now! 
—oh, I beg your pardon! I mean, I 
have changed my mind. I am very 
sorry if you are disappointed.” 

‘‘Disappointed!’’ He drew back, 
but did not speak for some moments. 
‘«¢ Disappointed’ is hardly the word,” 
he said at last. ‘‘ But there, my child, 
do not be distressed. Ishould not have 
looked for such happiness. But why 
must you go? I shall never again allude 
to—you will never be annoyed by any 
further reference to this.”’ 

She looked at him in bewilderment. ° 4 

‘¢Oh, I might not suit,’”’ she said, {in 
low, quick tones. ‘‘ And as for Nellie— 
you know children do not long cherish 
their griefs, and she will soon love Miss 
Howard. She is sweet and lovely, Mrs. 
Graham says.”’ 

‘¢ Miss Howard is all that. 
has she to do with it?” 

‘‘To do with it! 
Howard ?”’ 

“Yes. 


I could never 


But what 


She? Dora 


Why do you speak of Dora?” 
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She flushed hotly. 
her face bravely. 

‘‘Why, she is to be your wife, is she 
not?’’ she said. 

He looked right into her eyes, then 
gave a short laugh. 

‘*Who told you that ?”’ he said. 

‘¢ Mrs. Graham told me, and so —”’ 
" Well, I tell you this,” he threw his 
arm quickly round her. ‘You are the 
woman I want for my wife! You, my 
love, and no other! I love you, darling! 
Will you keep your promise, and give 
me what I want ?”’ 

She lay in his arms for a moment, al- 
most faint with the suddenness of her joy ; 
then, seeing that Nellie was awake and 


Then she lifted 


watching them with pleased, if some. 
what surprised, glances, she ran to her, 
and kissed her on the lips. 

“‘Oh, you said you were careful,’’ her 
lover said, with reproachful eyes. 

‘‘Oh, Ihave been, generally ; but just 
then I forgot.’ 

‘¢ Listen, Nellie, dear! Whenever you 
want to kiss Lucy, give the kiss to me, 
and I will pass it on.’’ 

‘¢Oh, what fun!’’ cried Nellie. «J 
will.” 

‘‘No, don’t, darling. That would be 
quite as dangerous.”’ 

‘*Papa, just look at her! ‘ My love is 
like a red, red rose.’ ”’ 

And she was. 


Long, Long Ago. 


BY JUDITH K. 


TENDER memory of a dream, 
O, days which were not meant to seem 
By retrospection so strangely sad 

That I should marvel at the charm they had. 


DE RUYTER. 


O, stubborn perversity of love, 
O, unfitness of all things below 
That I should yearning reach 
Above, 


And call on memory to efface 

From my mind each torturing trace 

Of the days which seem to haunt me so, 
The sphinx-like days of long ago. 


, echoing numbers of my dead love, 
Killed by unkind Fate’s decree. 

How worse than useless the attempt to solve 
The once-uttered dictum, It is to be! 


And yet tho’ I loved thee in the lang syne, 
And still about thee sweet memories twine, 
Yet faith dead in the loved one may never return, 
And ashes you know can never re-burn. 





Spring. 


BY L. R. BAKER. 


=z SAW a flash of sunlight 
ol Fal! on a downy nest, 


When the great red sun was quivering, 


Sinking into the west. 


I stooped o’er a bed of blossoms 
And plucked a violet b’u:, 

Enfolded close in its petals 
There glistened a drop of dew. 


I heard a tender love-song 
As it floated on the breeze. 

It was only the soft wind sighing 
A melody through the trees. 


is There sounded a gentle footstep, 
There rustled a fluttering wing, 

I turned, and lo! in the pathway 

Stood the beau:iful goddess spring. 
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A sModern Winter's Tale. 


BY ADA MARIE PECK. 


IX 


IFE was no longer monotonous to 
Margaret, for the helpless 
young officer so engaged her 
womanly sympathy, that her 
time was constantly occupied 

in devising means to divert hismind from 
the tedium of pain and confinement. A 
bed had been placed for him in a little 
sitting-room adjoining the library, and 
the room rendered as cheerful as possible, 
while she flitted in and out, looking most 
lovely inher closely fitting black dress, 
and often taking the attendant’s place 
while he was at meals. She noticed that 
Mackenzie looked at ‘her in a puzzled 
fashion now and then, for which he apol- 
ogized one day by saying that she bore a 
strange resemblance, not only to a young 
lady, in whom he once became much 
interested, but also to his sister—and 
that it was odd enough that there should 
be three people so nearly alike. 

Margaret laughed quietly, but did not 
enlighten him, only asking, carelessly: 
‘Wherein do we so much resemble each 
other?” 

Mackenzie bent an admiring glance on 
her, and twirled his golden brown mous- 
tache reflecting, then smiled a little, 
showing his even white teeth—a particu- 
larly winning smile, Margaret thought, 
or at least it would be to any one inter- 
ested in that sort of thing, she added 
ironically. ‘* Why, let me see,’’ he said. 
“Oh, I have it; it is your eyes—they are 
all like a bit of blue sky on a June day.”’ 

The gallant answer made Margaret 
blush a little, and that very trick of color 
stealing over her cheeks, confirmed 
Mackenzie in a lately formed belief that 
she was the young girl he had seen in 
the southern Canadian city. Indeed 
two people, unless twins, could not be so 
exactly alike, and Margaret had told him 
that she had no sister. 

_In fact he was becoming unduly 
interested in his charming hostess. She 
was so gentle, so sympathetic, and 
withal, so dignified and beautiful. 


Then when he was sad and disheartened, 
she comforted and cheered him. 

‘«It is too bad;”’ he said one morning, 
‘that I have to trespass upon your hospi- 
tality so long; disarranging your house- 
hold, and causing you a world of trouble. 
I hoped to be well ere this.’’ 

‘¢Don’t speak of it. I cannot tell you 
how glad I am that if your accident must 
happen, it happened so that you were 
brought here. I was suffering from ennui 
which has been dispelled by having some- 
thing to think of, somebody to care for. 
The obligations are on my side.’’ 

‘¢] am sure you are very nice to put it 
so,’’ he would return with his charming 
smile. 

Sometimes she read to him, or softly 
sang Scotch ballads, or gently touched 
the fair crisp curls when the agonizing 
pain in the head came on; thinking only; 
‘this used to relieve Robby’’—or, ‘Robby 
was soothed by such a song.’’ And all 
the while, she was unknowingly ‘‘looking 
down to Camelot.”’ 

Time passed, and Mackenzie was so far 
towards recovery that the men lifted him- 
on a couch in the afternoon and wheeled 
him into the library. How cheerful and 
homelike it was, with the bright fire in 
the fireplace, and the little bunch of 
flowers in a slender vase! Margaret had 
thrown a bright afghan over the convales- 
cent, and he had made himself comfort- 
able by clasping his hands under his head. 
She could not deny that he looked most 
manly and handsome! She liked the 
straight-forward look in his expressive 
grey eyes—the tender lines about the 
mobile mouth, and his winning smile. As 
for Mackenzie, from being interested in 
Margaret, he began to love to desperation 
—to watch her every movement. How 
lovely she looked to him as she sat in the 
great crimson easy chair which threw out 
the lithe beauty of her figure in its per- 
fectly fitting black dress, turned away from 
the beautiful throat, and some soft tulle 
tucked in to form a nestling place for a 
bunch of white violets! She was reading 
to him, and at intervals the housekeeper 
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softly went’ in and out—for the good . 


woman had her own ideas of propriety, 
and nobody should say that she left her 
young mistress alone with strange gentle- 
men. 

He was watching the play of her features 
as she read. Her color and animation, 
when she came to any exciting passage, 
the tiny tear that trembled on her long 
lashes, and the touching tremor of her 
voice when some pathetic sentence moved 
her. 

Mackenzie was an impetuous young 
man—perhaps the more so in mind these 
days, because his physical -activity was 
restrained. ‘‘*Miss Grimlock,’’ he burst 
forth irrelevantly, ‘‘1 must tell you’’— 
then he paused. 

‘‘Well!”’ shesaid, interrogatively, won- 
dering some as his interruption. 

‘‘Nothing,”’ he replied, with some con- 
fusion, ‘‘only that you look more like my 
sister than ever to-day.”’ 

‘*And my care of you is a constant 
reminder of my brother.’’ 

‘‘But my sister called me Kenneth, 
instead of ‘Captain Mackenzie,’”’ re- 
marked this unconventional young man. 

‘‘Kenneth,’’ repeated Margaret softly, 
‘it is a musical name. And my brother 
called me Margie,’ she said unthink- 
*ingly. 

‘* Let me call you so.”’ 

‘¢No, no—notthat—that name is sacred 
to him; but you may say Margaret, 
if you like,”’ she said, with a sweet little 
assumption of stateliness. 

‘* You are very gracious,’’ he answered, 
with a little laugh. ‘‘Thank you for the 
permission. I shall surely avail myself of 
it.”’ This was not at all what he meant 
to say to her; but he was thankful that 
he restrained himself. It was hard, for 
she looked so divinely beautiful, so sweet 
and womanly, that he longed to clasp her 
in his arms, to press a kiss on her soft, 
white threat, and pour in her ears the 
passionate words that were surging in his 
heart. The time had been brief; but 
love is not a thing of years; it springs 
up, like the rainbow, in a moment; as 
sunshine and rain give birth to the bril- 
liant arc, so do two young hearts in propin- 
quity produce the divine passion. Yetit 
seemed to him that he must not take 
undue advantage of his position. 
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The weeks went by, and Mackenzie 
iooked forward with regret toa speedy 
departure ; there was no farther excuse 
for prolonging his stay, as the fractured 
member was nearly well. But he thought 
of going with the utmost reluctance, for 
it seemed to him that life without the 
presence of Margaret would be unendur- 
able. He thought about it so earnestly 
one afternoon, that the result was a slight 
return of headache, which caused Mar- 
garet to be anxious, and tosit by him 
while his attendant was at supper. The 
winds of March were raging without; 
sleet rattled against the windows, and 
the great trees that bordered the avenue 
clashed their bare branches like men at 
arms. Within, all was cheerful and 
bright—the warm tweed curtains shut 
out the elemental strife; the logs in the 
fire-place cracked and blazed, and lit up 
the rich blue tiling and the glistening 
andirons, and cast shifting shadows on 
the wall; a couch was drawn near the 
fire, and on it reclined the young officer, 
who was now able, with the aid of his 
crutches, to go from one room to another. 
Margaret sat beside him in a low chair 
full of solicitude and sympathy. 

‘¢ Tam sorry your head feels badly,” 
and she lightly touched the aching tem- 
ples. 

Mackenzie’s mind was full of the after- 
noon—of his hopeless love ; the touch of 
Margaret’s soft hand seemed to have 
some magnetic power which caused him 
to forget a resolution he had formed to 
hold his peace and not seem to take dis- 
honorable advantage of her hospitality. 

He began his wooing without prelimi- 
nary—‘‘It is a poor return for all your 
kindness to offer you my heart for pay,” 
he said in his abrupt, straight-forward 
fashion, taking her hand and_ holding it 
tenderly. 

The color mounted to her cheeks. She 
withdrew her hand from his detaining 
grasp and moved away from the couch. 

‘¢I know that it was presumption for 
me to tell you this—to dare hope that 
you could care for me—and, indeed, I 
did not mean to reveal my secret,” he 
said, humbly; ‘‘ but just that light touch 
of yours has shown me how barren my 
life is going to be without you—has 
shown me that your daily presence is my 
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heart’s daily food.’’ Then the handsome 
young fellow paused, and looked at 
Margaret with a tender light in his eyes. 
But she made no response by look or 
word, and had grown strangely pale. 

‘«‘] wanted to tell you, Margaret, how 


Iloved you,’’ he continued, sorrowfully.., 


« And even, if, as I think, I read in your 
face there is no return, I want you to 
know that the remembrance of your 
bravery, your loveliness and gentleness, 
will be a memory which will incite me 
to heroic deeds and a pure life.”’ 

Then he sat erect and folded his arms 
in asoldierly fashion, as if he were pre- 
pared to meet the worst ; but all the time 
there was passionate entreaty in his eyes. 

Margaret met the glance, and her own 
eyes fell before it, and she could but ac- 
knowledge that he was most noble and 
manly; but the memory of the past 
made her cynical and hard. 

‘‘ A fortune hunter,’’ she thought; also 
thinking with bitterness how he would 
withdraw his suit when he found he 
would win a penniless bride. So she 
only remarked, coldly: 

“Do not commit yourself farther until 
Imake an explanation, for possibly it 
willdampen your ardor when I tell you 
- I inherited this property condition- 
a y.” 

Then she told him the conditions. 

Mackenzie attempted to spring from 
his seat, but his crutches had fallen out 
of reach, and he was powerless to move 
without them. 

‘‘Confound this helplessness! ’’ he ex- 
claimed, reaching out his arms to Mar- 
garet. ‘*Come to me this instant, Mar- 
garet; come, for I cannot goto you— 
and oh, my love, this alone is the bar- 
rer which has kept us apart—’’ 

‘“‘Wait !’’ she interrupted imperiously. 
“Think of it! Will I seem the same 
deserted of these surroundings, absolutely 
penniless ?’’ 

Unconsciously, she turned a ring on 
her finger so that the diamond in it 
sparkled in the light. The action, some- 
how, grated on Mackenzie. ‘She prefers 
4gem to me,”’ he thought, bitterly. 

‘‘On the other hand,’’ he said quietly, 
“perhaps I am selfish to ask such a sacri- 
fice of you—to place in the balance my 
heart, my love, against lands, money, 


and your priceless self. I await your 
decision.’’ Then he refolded his arms, 
and sat with a look of quiet dignity—the 
air of one who unflinchingly meet foe or 
fate; and tender pleading was still in his 
eyes, as he added, softly, ‘‘will not you 
make the sacrifice for love’s sake ?”’ 

Margaret was silent, and seemed wrap- 
ped in deep thought. The storm still 
beat against the windows; a birch stick 
rolled down into the coals, and the fire 
eagerly devoured its silvery bark, receiving 
new impetus, its brilliant light playing 
over her face and figure. Her hands were 
folded carelessly in her lap; her black 
dress bringing out their whiteness and 
beauty of form, while the diamond seem- 
ed to plead, with its glittering eye in 
behalf of ease and wealth. She was 
undergoing a struggle: it was much to 
give up, this newly acquired opulence; 
she looked around the room—at the rows 
upon rows of books with their rich bind- 
ings; at the carved oaken paneling ; at the 
crimson sweep of the rich curtains; at 
the gleam, here and there, of marble 
busts; then she thought of the dreary 
abode so lately left, of the bitter winds 
she faced, of poverty in all its grimness. 
Should she make the exchange—for she 
knew this handsome young officer had 
little beside his pay as captain—should 
she give all this for love! She clasped her 
hands so tightly that the gem cut into the 
tender flesh and pained her with a sudden, 
stinging pain, like a sharp prick of con- 
science. Then she glanced furtively at 
her lover, and his look of eager expect- 
ancy, of ardent love, caused her heart to 
throb quickly; she raised her eyes until 
they met and returned his impassioned 
look—waves of color spread over her face, 
from slender throat to delicate ear, she 
rose swiftly, standing proudly, yet shyly 
before him. 

‘Take me if you will, Kenneth—a 
dowerless bride—and it is no ‘sacrifice’ 
—for love’s sake. ”’ 

How sweet the words were to Macken- 
zie’s ears! Hedrew her to his side and 
held her to his heart for one blissful 
moment. 

‘¢ Thank God for this!’ he exclaimed 
fervently. ‘‘And what wealth can com- 
pare with this pearl of price, your 
precious self.’’ 
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Margaret began to refer to the past and 
to Major Gray, who upon two occasions 
had been to see Mackenzie; but upon 
neither of them had seen Margaret, nor 
indeed knew who she was. 

‘« Never mind explanations,’’ said Mac- 
kenzie. ‘‘I have perfect faith in you; 
let us live in the present—if the past is 
bitter, forget it.” 

Margaret might have pursued the sub- 
ject farther, but the attendant came in 
just then, profuse with apologies for 
having been so long; so, blushing and 
demure, she said ‘‘good-night,’’ notwith- 
standing her lover’s imploring look. 

It had been arranged that the next day 
Mackenzie should go back to his quarters 
in town; for his surgeon pronounced him 
sufficiently recovered to endure the ride 
without injury, so there was no reason- 
able excuse for delay; then under the 
existing circumstances it seemed best that 
he should go. 

The morning following, Margaret 
wrote formally to Mr. McKay renouncing 
all claim to the Grimlock estate, stating 
that she was soon to be married. For in 


a long conversation the day of Mac- 


kenzie’s departure, he overcame her 
scruples, and persuaded her to consent to 
aspeedy union. The lawyer, a cynical 
bachelor, fumed and fretted on receipt of 
her letter, exclaiming, with disgust: 

‘‘Quixotic notion. A foolish girl! 
‘* All for love, and the world well lost !’’ 
To exchange freedom and that fine estate 
for the joke of matrimony, and a beggarly 
Captain!” 

He even rode out to New Kenmore to 
remonstrate with the headstrong girl, as 
he called her. 

She met him with a pretty air of state- 
liness. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ shesaid, when she _ had 
listened to his advice and arguments ; ‘¢ I 
am not rash, and I am certain not to re- 
pent; and then, you know, I am giving 
up very little for a great deal.’’ 

Mr. McKay gave a most contemptuous 
sniff, and grumbled that night, as he sat 
in his office, about to write to Scotland 
to find the next of kin. 

‘«Oh, the idiocy of womankind! A 
fine income, a magnificent home, acres 
of woodland and fields, for an abcde in 
that barren fool’s paradise, love! ’’ 
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‘“‘The next of kin get his property 
cheaply enough and ought not to be. 
grudge you a reasonable expenditure, 
In fact, I will be responsible,’’ re. 
turned Mr. McKay in response to Mar. 
garet’s inquiry as to her farther rights to 
the income of the estate. So she sent for 
Mrs. Duncan and Jean to come as soon 
as possible, and began the simple prepara- 
tions for her marriage. 

‘¢ Some far-off relation in Scotland has 
all this, and my Princess Margaret 
has nothing but Captain Mackenzie,” 
Jean grumbled one day half in jest, half 
in earnest. 

‘*Why didn’t you wait a few years, 
until you had laid by a tidy sum out of 
your income?”’’ she cunningly questioned. 

Margaret only blushed and hastened to 
meet her lover, who drove out to New 
Kenmore with surprising frequency, 
taking into account the bad state of the 
spring roads. 

They were sitting in the library, which 
Mackenzie said would always be, of all 
the rooms in the world, his favorite— 
when Margaret, with sudden compunc- 
tion, withdrew herself from his encircling 
arm. ‘‘I fearthat I ought not to allow 
myself to be so happy, ’’ she said. 

‘*When [ shut my eyes, I can see 
Robby looking at me reproachfully for so 
soon seeming to forget my sorrow.”’ 

‘‘Then you are happy?’ questioned 
Mackenzie, looking at her with adoring 
eyes. : 

Her color deepened and she looked 
demurely down, but made no reply. 

«¢ Answer me,’’ he insisted, with fond 
peremptoriness. 

‘¢ Yes—I am,’’ she admitted, with a 
pretty hesitancy. 

‘‘Then I am content,’ he said. 
‘¢ Nor do I see why you should entertain 
such a foolish fancy. Cannot you pay 4 
tribute to the memory or the dead, from 
a happy heart, as well as from a sad 
one!” 

‘¢One thing more—’’ then Margarets 
voice took on a tone of almost pitiful 
entreaty, and her blushes subsided into 
pallor, so deep was the emotion under 
which she labored. ‘* You must let me 
tell you about Major Gray. I think I 
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ought. Yet when I mention his name, 
ou evade the subject.”’ 

‘‘ Margaret,’’ said Mackenzie, turning 
hisclear grey eyes full upon her with a 
steady look, while the very way in which 
he spoke her name was almost a caress, 
“] have perfect faith in you—that under 
all circumstances you have done what 
was best and right; the subject seemed 
painful to you, therefore I avoided it.”’ 
He paused a moment to hear what she 
mightsay, but, as she did not speak, con- 
tinued with a little smile of retrospection : 
“Do you know, that I believe I loved 
you from the moment I held your hands 
in mine that dark, cold night.” 

‘What dark, cold night? And was it 
really you who held my hands! I 
thought it a vision! ’’ she exclaimed in- 
coherently. ‘‘And you, instead of my 
uncle, sent the hamper—the coal! 
Perhaps, too,’ she said, with an air of 
startled surprise, ‘* you sent some of those 
things to Robby in the hospital.”’ 

‘it was just nothing at all,’’ returned 
Mackenzie with a deprecating air. ‘I 
never meant you to know it. And you 
never would except that I got to thinking 
how lovely you looked that sorrowful 
night, and how I pitied you; I wanted 
to take you in my arms and care for you, 
ve as] did a pet dove in my boyish 

ays.” 

Margaret left her seat and went to the 
window, coming back with moist eyes; 
she stood just behind Mackenzie, that he 
might not see the trace of tears, saying a 
little brokenly: ‘* You have always de- 
clared me undemonstrative, and that of 
my own free will I have never kissed 
you;’’ then she bent over and drew his 
head to her breast, and softly pressed her 
lovely lips to his forehead. ‘To think, 
dear love, that I owe you life itself! For 
we were on the verge of starvation. And 
to think that it was really you who helped 
bring me back to consciousness.’’ 

_ “I couldn’t stop to consider delicacy 
just then ; for my servant came running 
out tome, as I waited in the sleigh, ex- 
Claiming that a young lady was dying 
and brandy was wanted. I always carry 
alittle flask, and throwing the reins to a 
bystander I hastened in to meet my fate. 
Of course I went out again as soon as 
Possible, lest I should seem an intruder.”’ 
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‘¢ More than ever I must tell you about 
Major Gray,’’ said Margaret, with gentle 
insistence, taking achair near Mackenzie. 
‘‘T feel that there should be no secrets 
between us; ’’ then she hesitated a little. 
‘¢T loved him once; I think you ought 
to know it.”’ 

‘¢But now?” and Mackenzie gently 
put a hand either side of her face and 
looked squarely in her eyes. ‘* You do 
not love him now?”’ 

‘*No; oh no, no,” she said with a 
little shudder. ‘‘ Nor does it seem to me 
that I ever really did. This is the sub- 
stance; that was the shadow—it was so 
different.”’ 

Then he softly whispered, as he took 
her in his arms: ‘‘ So you, who would not 
marry the rich man when you were poor, 
give yourself to the poor man when you 
are rich. Tell me why?” 

She murmured something incoherent, 
then bethought herself to ask: ‘‘ But he 
was not rich, was he?”’ 

‘¢He had a princely allowance and was 
prospectively rich—he was sure to succeed 
to everything when his guardian died,’” 
and Mackenzie, who was all generosity 
and magnanimity, finished by saying; 
‘let us never speak of it again. How 
could he help loving you!”’ 

‘¢T shall even forget it,’’ she returned 
confidently. ‘Yet you must think me 
fickle.’ 

‘*No; only mistaken. One may pick 
up a bit of glass and carry it awhile, 
thinking ita diamond. But why should 
not one drop it when the real gem is 
found. And is there a gem purer than 
true, disinterested love !’’ 

As yet, Margaret did not know that the 
shadow always follows the substance; the 
echo, the voice—and that certain lights, 
certain states of the atmosphere are sure 
to discover both. That so potent in 
memory, that there would be times in her 
life whom the measures of the gavotte 
would stir her heart more tumultuously 
than the fondest notes of the masters. 

Balmy April days had come, and 
Margaret stood in the great bow-window 
of the drawing-room looking out upon 
the lovely sweep of landscape; taking a 
farewell view ; for the next was her wed- 
ding day, and they were to sail immedi- 
ately for Scotland. The scene was fair 
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to look upon—the velvety, sloping lawn ; 
its vivid green inlaid hue and then with 
mosaics of crocus and daffodils; the 
varied tints of upspringing vegetation ; 
the soft grey-green of the willows that 
bordered a little stream just beyond the 
park where the fields swept away in undu- 
lating curves; and further off the brown 
and grey masses of woodland with its 
spire-like points outlined against the pale 
blue, roseate, and salmon tints of the 
beautiful spring sky. Robins and blue- 
birds sang joyfully as they flew in and out 
among the waving pine tassels and droop- 
ing larches. 

‘The sweet o’ th’ year,’’ Margaret 
thought; yet she looked wistful and sad. 
Captain Mackenzie, who had just entered 
the room unannounced and unheard, saw 
the look as he came to her side. 

‘You feel regret; you think it too 
much of a sacrifice—tell me truly?’’ he 
asked, with sudden doubt, passing his 
arm about the slender waist. 

“«« My only regret is that I cannot bring 
it all to you; that I must come empty- 
handed. Oh, Kenneth! ’’ she exclaimed, 


looking fondly up at her stalwart lover, 
then confidingly laying her head on his 
breast ; ‘‘how can you think that I feel 


regret! You are everything to me; 
father, mother, sister, brother—this—’’ 
pointing from the house to the distant 
fields—‘‘is paltry in comparison.” 

Just at that moment James’ rap and 
discreet cough foretold his entrance 
with some message. He carried an 
official looking document on a salver, 
presenting it to Captain Mackenzie, 
while Margaret grew pale with apprehen- 
sion. 

‘You are changed to another regi- 
ment—you are to go to India!”’ 

For Mackenzie had told her that regi- 
mental change was pending, that he hoped 
for the best ; but should he be ordered to 
India, he should, after his marriage and 
the expiration of his leave of absence, 
leave her with his sister in Scotland. 

‘*It would be madness to take you 
with me,’’ he said at the time. ‘‘ How 
could I endure to see you wither away, 
like an Alpine flower in the heat of the 
tropics.”’ 

‘*Calm yourself, my love,’’ he said 
soothingly, as he took the envelope. 


‘*This is not a military document; news 
of a change would not reach me in this 
manner. See! this letter has a Scottish 
postmark.’’ 

As he read he wore a look of intense 
surprise ; then excitedly waved the letter, 

‘*Read! read!’’ he exclaimed: 
‘«Here is a freak of fate—a combination 
of circumstances most wonderful !’’ 

Margaret read, and laughed and cried, 
She read that as the heiress of the Grim. 
lock estates was about to forfeit them by 
failing to comply with the conditions of 
inheritance, and remain a spinster ; that 
as she had renounced all claim thereto, 
the next of kin, Kenfieth Grimlock 
Mackenzie, Captain, in Her Majesty's 
26th regiment, succeeded to them. 

Margaret looked up through the tears 
glistening on her long lashes. 

‘¢Tt is like a fairy tale. But Grimlock 
Mackenzie?’’ she questioned wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘Yes, I remember now that you 
told me of your second name, and won- 
dered if we were not distantly related.” 

‘‘T am thinking it out. My maternal 
grandfather must have been your paternal 
grandfather’s second cousin—’’ 

‘¢ And that makes us—what ?”’ 

‘«Lovers to-day; husband and wife to- 
morrow,’’ he said, with a happy little 
laugh. ‘‘ But seriously, you cannot think 
what a prayer of thanksgiving there is in 
my heart,’’ and he looked earnestly in 
Margaret’s fair face, and put back the 
shining hair with gentle touch. ‘Not 
for the mere accession of property, but 
because I shall not be taking you back to 
a life of comparative hardship—because 
it is this property, and I can give it back 
to you.”’ 

‘‘Ah, that you cannot,” remarked 
Margaret, gleefully. <‘‘It is not really 
yours until we marry—and can you settle 
it upon me after marriage.’’ 

Then they hastened to tell the good 
news to the rest of the household. Mr. 
Merton, his good wife and’pretty daughter 
had come to be present at the marriage, 
and with Mrs. Duncan and Jean were 
ready enough to be delighted and offer 
congratulations upon this altogether for- 
tunate but unexpected event. The ser- 
vants, headed by the housekeeper, also 
came ; for the prospect of losing their kind 
and beautiful young mistress was a source 
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of regret and uneasiness to them. All 
these congratulations were but the prelude 
to thoseof the morrow, when at the quiet, 
but joyful wedding, Mr. Merton gave the 
bride away, Jean Duncan threw the pro- 
yerbial rice, and Mr. McKay forgot, for 
once in his life, to grumble. The young 
couple were to spend their honeymoon in 
Scotland, leaving Mrs. Duncan and Jean 
in charge ; and when they returned Mac- 
kenzie was to give up his commission and 
settle down to the life of a country gen- 
tleman. 

One sunny morning, three years after, 
they were again gathered in the library; 
there was a merry, laughing girl—Mar- 
garet’s new sister, bonny Kate—they all 
called her—having a frolic with a blue- 
eyed bairn, alittle-Robby ; and there was 
Margaret, with her old, sweet stateliness, 
leaning on her husband’s shoulder to 
look at some item in the morning paper 
to which he called her attention. Sud- 
denly he folded the paper together, and 
his hand trembled a little as he held it. 
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‘<Come with me a moment, ”’ he said, 
leading her into the hall, where he placed 
the paper in her hand, gravely pointing 
to a column of war news, and left her. 
She read a glowing account of Major, 
now Colonel, Gray’s unexampled heroism 
throughout the late engagements in a 
mutinous portion of India, and that he 
had given up his life, bravely fighting 
hand to hand, alone and unaided, in the 
defense of a group of helpless women and 
children. 


‘Do you care so much ?”’ asked Mac- 
kenzie, pityingly and gravely, coming 
back to find traces of tears in Margaret’s 
beautiful eyes. 


‘¢Not in the way you think, perhaps,”’ 
she replied unfalteringly, returning his 
steady, questioning look. ‘* But he was 
our friend, and he died like a hero.”’ 


‘‘T know, ’’ said Mackenzie, simply. 


And so with her love, and his trust, 
and faith, life at New Kenmore went on 
without cloud or shadow. 





The Parting. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 





O what is parting but a death ; 
O then what is the earth 
To those who truly love ? 


Good night! good night once more 
My love with the fond heart 
Now you and I must part. 


-\ OOD night! good night—the spell is o’er, 
€ 





What rapture can remove 


The melancholy strains 


That turns the present into pain ? 


Good night! rich lips of wondrous bliss 


All fragrant with their kiss, 


O eyes of celestial pearl 
O silky golden curls. 


O cheeks all drenched with tears 
And all its beauty nestled near, 


O hands of lily’s wings 


Glittering with their weight of rings, 


O host of peerless sights 
A sweet good night! a sweet good night. 




































































Our Spare Woom. 


BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


E have been re-fur- 
nishing our spare 
room. Of course it 
has always been 
furnished—after a 
fashion—and it has 
been comfortable ; 
and from time to 
time, we have had 
company in it who 
seem to enjoy them- 
selves; but lately it 

had grown quite shabby. The bureau 
cover was soiled and the toilet bottles 
needed re-covering, and one of the pil- 
low-shams had, through some casualty in 
the process of renovation, been ‘‘rent in 
twain.” 

Something had to be done, for word 
had just come from Aunt Macready, 
mother’s only sister, that she would ‘‘stop 
over’’ a week with us on her way south. 
Aunt Macready, by virtue both of her 
unbending virtues and of her wealth, is 
the autocrat of our family. And we 
were not a little dismayed to find that 
such a presence would speedily descend 
upon us to take up a temporary abode 
amid such depleted surroundings. There 
was nolurking hope that even a single 
blemish would escape Aunt Macready’s 
notice, for her Argus eye seemed peculiar- 
ly gifted with sight when we had any- 
that we sought toconceal. ‘‘What, with 
three grown-up daughters!’ she had 
once exclaimed when mother apologized 
for asmall rent in one of the curtains 
that, for lack of time, had been left un- 
darned. It behooved us tospeedily make 
our desert spot bloom if we would not 
sink past recall in Aunt Macready’s 
estimation. 


‘¢We might finish up the silk quilt,” 
said Grace, who is the artist of the family, 
«and I will cover the toilet bottles with 
satin and paint them, and a pin-cushion 
to match.”’ 

‘¢ And I can make a bureau cover and 


pillow-shams of hem-stitched handker- 
chiefs joined with insertion and lined 


with some pretty color,” I said. ‘Jt 
will not take long—if mother will help.” 

‘¢ Certainly, dears ; of course I will do 
anything,’’ said mother; ‘‘ but do you 
not think you are going to a great deal of 
trouble? Would notsomething else do 
as well? You know your Aunt Macready 
is not at all critical.” 

At this we all laughed. We could not 
help it; and mother, as is her custom on 
such occasions, looked up from her sew- 
ing in a mild, surprised sort of way, and 
out of the window as if she thought we 
might possibly be laughing at something 
in the street. We sat silent for a minute 
or two, pondering the decorative possi- 
bilities of our spare room. Suddenly 
Barbara spoke—Barbara is our sensible 
one, our Minerva—‘‘ I wouldn’t do any- 
thing of the kind, girls; half of the pleas- 
ure of fancy-work is in doing it at odd 
times. It is dreadful when you have to 
rush it through. It takes all the poetry 
away from flower painting when you have 
to lay the first coloring on all the flowers 
at once, and must shade them all at the 
same time, so that they can be drying all 
together. And there is no lovely Pene- 
lope feeling in knitting lace, when you 
know thatif you drop astitch, you must sit 
up late at night to make up for lost time.” 

‘¢Why, Barbara!’’ we exclaimed al- 
most in a chorus, ‘*how do you know? 
You never painted, nor made fancy work 
of any kind.” 

‘¢Didn’t Ionce make a bead picture 
of ‘Hagar in the Wilderness,’ for 
mother’s birthday?”’ queried Barbara. 

At this we all laughed again—all but 
mother, who said tenderly, ‘You did, 
my dear, and it was very pretty. I shall 
always keep it hanging in my room.” 

Another laugh, in which Barbara joined 
and even mother had toesmile, for Bar- 
bara’s beaded effort had long been a by- 
word when the family works of art were 
under discussion. She had worked it 
years ago, all by herself, in the attic, 
during the raw November weather, and 
when it was at length finished, it was 
scarcely more so than Barbara herself. 
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Even at the Christmas festivities, a month 
later, she had to appear with smoked 
glasses and a bandaged throat. That 
was the expiring throe of Barbara’s wildly 
creative genius; forever after, and to this 
day, she has devoted herself to the 
strictly ‘‘legitimate in art,’’ such as 
mending, darning, and keeping us well 
supplied with dust bags, stocking bags, 
etc., until we frequently, and with one 
accord, rise up and call her blessed. 
When, therefore, she lifted her voice 
against our proposed industries, we were 
ready to give her a fair hearing. 

«What would you do, Bobby?’’ asked 
Grace. ‘* You know something must be 
made for the bureau. The cover is com- 
pletly spoiled since the cough medicine 
was spilled on it.”’ 

“That’s just it,’’ said Barbara; ‘‘in 
small room like that, where a single piece 
of furniture has to do the work of mirror, 
dressing table and bureau all combined, 
there ought not to be a coverthat can be 
spoiled by upsettings. ‘There should be 
one that will wash.”’ 

“Wash!’’ exclaimed Grace, ‘‘why, 
Barbara, what would you have, a towel?”’ 

‘Yes, I would—on a general purpose 
bureau. You know we have them in our 
own rooms, and what pretty ones they are, 
all fringed and knotted on the ends and 
bought to harmonize in color with the 
other things. I think they are pretty 
enough and vastly more convenient for 
the spare room.”’ 

Grace thought a minute. ‘I think I 
agree with you,’’ she said. ‘‘I know when 
I go visiting I much prefer plain appoint- 
ments in my sleeping-room. I remember 
one place where I visited a few days, the 
toom had been retrimmed especially for 
me and things were so nice I was afraid 
to use them.’’ 

‘‘Why, Gracie,’’ said I, ‘* you surprise 
me!’’ for Grace had always declared that 
she believed she could subsist entirely on 
beautiful surroundings and find art suffi- 
clent unto itself. « 

“Tt was really so. There was an 
exquisite satin bureau cover, painted in 
water colors, and as the only looking- 
glass in the room hung above it, I was 
obliged to remove the bureau cover every 
time combed my hair, if I wanted to 
get near enough to the glass to see myself 
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and have a place to lay the brush and 
comb. And, then, the pin-cushion was 
also painted and was not intended for use. 
The pins were to lie just back of it in a 
little pin-box. I did not discover this 
the first night of my stay, as it was late 
when we went to bed, and next day I was 
horrified to discover that I had marred the 
painting by sticking pins in it. Fortun- 
ately, I could paint and repair damages. 
And the lace counterpane! I assure you, 
girls, it was so cobwebby that I shuddered 
every night when I folded it. Suppose 
anything should have happened to it! I 
was afraid to try the cologne in the toilet 
bottles for fear of letting a drop run down 
the satin covers. You know | like pretty 
things as well as any one, and if we could 
give our guests a small dressing room, or 
a sitting-room, in addition to a sleeping 
apartment, I should say, make one of the 
rooms as dainty and elegant as possible. 
But when there is just one room that must 
be used as a sort of combination affair, it 
should be serviceable rather than frail ”’ 

As the result of our confab, we decided 
to furnish our spare room as we, ourselves, 
thought we would like to find one when 
we went visiting. We all had some idea; 
on the subject and Barbara was a perfert 
mine of usefulness and ingenuity. First 
of all, we needed a wash-stand. Since 
the last occupancy of our spare room, 
Alf and Harry, the two small boys of the 
family, had been given separate sleeping 
apartments, and we had found it necessary 
to give Alf the spare room wash stand— 
hence the missing artic’e. There remained 
in the room only an a-h bed tead and 
bureau and half a dozen chairs, together 
with the dilapidated fancy work and the 
somewhat faded brown and blue carpet. 
Not an attractive back-ground for our 
efforts, surely. 

When we mentioned the wash-stand, 
Barbara fairly pranced. 

‘‘Don’t buy one, girls ; don’t think of 
it,’ she exclaimed. ‘* Wash-stands are 
dreadfully in the way, make a room look 
horrid, and I know the loveliest substi- 
tute. Don’t ask me anything about it, 
but just wait and see.”’ 

We let her have her way, and for a few 
days Barbara and Alf were busy in the 
spare room, hammering and sawing until, 
when we were bidden, we half feared to 
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look in, lest we should find some stupen- 
dous work of art, eclipsed only by the 
beaded sketch. What we did see was 
this. Onthe inside of the door of the 
closet, Barbara had fastened securely a 
small looking-glass, and on both sides of 
it were tacked weoden boxes, for holding 
brush, comb, hair pins, etc. ; and just 
below was a little perforated shelf for 
tooth and nail brushes. Still lower were 
shelves with holes bored, into which 
fitted the various articles of crockery. 
Even the tooth mug and drinking cup 
had separate compartments. ‘The shelves 
were nicely shellaced. How we shouted 
when we saw it all, and how convenient 
it was. Many people have since copied 
the idea, although it was Barbara’s own 
in the very beginning. 

‘¢ There,”’ said she, giving the doora 
little slam, ‘* you see nothing rattles. 
Everything is just as firm as—’’in atone 
that expressed an almost speechless 
pride—‘‘ as can be.” 

Greatly encouraged by this beginning, 
we set to work with awill. We boughta 
very nice towel fora dollar, and Grace 
outlined a pretty pattern on itin blue 
wash-silk. We also bought a common 
Marseilles bed-spread, and Grace traced 
the central figure with blue silk. It has 
a beautiful effect and washes nicely. 
Over the foot of the bed, for a couvre de 
pied, we hung a comfortable, cheese cloth 
on both sides, thickly tacked with blue 
worsted, the blue harmonizing very well 
with theash wood work and brownand blue 
carpet. We were all opposed on princi- 
ple to pillow-shams. 

‘«The idea of shamming anything in 
this ‘ realistic’ age !’’ said Grace. 

Still we could find no substitute. 

**] know what to do, girls,’’ said Bar- 
bara, ‘let us lay the pillows flat and draw 
the counterpa ies up over them,”’ illustra- 
ting as she talked. We stood and gazed 
at the effect. 

‘* Looks a little like the First Empire 
dresses, doesn’t it?’’ said Barbara, ‘‘so 
plain and—and simple.’’ It was very 
simple—too simple to suit us. 

‘* That may do very well for an ele- 
gant spread,’’ said I; ‘* but not for a 
common Marseilles’? So, we decided 
to get a pair of plain muslin shams and 
have Grace outline blue initials on them. 
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We fastened the shams on a patent sham- 
holder, one of the sort somewhat coarsely 
described by a humorist as sitting up. 
right ‘‘ on its hind legs,’’ at the head of 
the bed when not in use. We found this 


to be the best method, since our spare 
room is sometimes occupied by a male 
guest who is not posted on the intricacies 
Any one can manage 


of pillow dressing. 
a sham holder. 

We entirely discarded the idea of day 
pillows to be replaced by others at night, 
for our experience with these had been 
too unpleasant. On one occasion, we had 
made an especially elaborate pair of day- 
pillow cases for the spare bed, as we ex- 
pected our brother Charlie home from 
college with a friend who would occupy 
the room. Mother was away at thetime. 
Toward the close of the first evening that 
the boys were home, Barbara called me 
out and electrified me with the whisper, 
‘« Do you suppose he,”’ referring to our 
guest, ‘‘ will know enough to take off the 
day pillows?’’ Awfulthought! Whatif 
he should not, and should actually sleep 
onthem! We were intending to use 
them for ornaments a long time before 
they should need washing. 

‘‘We might tell Charlie to speak to 
him about them,”’ said I. 

‘‘Oh, don’t think of it,’’ gasped 
Barbara. ‘‘ You know Charlie too well 
for that. He would tell him in some 
horrid way that would make us feel terri- 
ily mortified. If mother were only home 
she would know just how to manage.” 

‘¢We might turn down his bed for 


‘him,”’ I suggested, ‘‘ and put away the 


large pillows, leaving only the little ones 
on the bed.”’ 

‘‘How would he ever know that the 
handsome ones had been there?’ de- 
manded Barbara, ‘‘and they were made 
for him to admire.”’ 

We left the pillows on, and after break- 
fast, next morning, we found Barbara dis- 
solved in tears over their departed glory. 
He had slept on them. , All through his 
stay that young man, who had always 
cast an admiring eye on Barbara, cater 
in vain for her ‘‘ favors.” But we under- 
stood her coolness. Barbara could not 
overlook the stupidity that would lead 
one to sleep on handsomely dressed day- 
pillows. We would run no more such 
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risks. Day-pillows would do for us, but 
we could not trust them to the uncertain 
mercies of the chance stranger within our 
ates; so we used ‘‘ shams.” 

We took the covers off the toilet bottles, 
and as they were cut glass bottles, we 
decided not to remove them, though as a 
concession to toilet bottle etiquette, we 
put ribbon neckties on them. 

Emboldened by her previous success at 
jobbing, Barbara had a carpenter build a 
low shelf the length and width of an 
ordinary trunk. It is about eighteen 
inches high and has a drawer under it. 
The shelf is to hold a trunk, and it has 
been greatly appreciated by guests who 
find that they need not bend double when 
exhuming their possessions from the 
depths of a ‘*Saratoga.’”” The drawer 
underneath is for skirts. 

Running part way across one end of 
the room is a low box divan six feet long, 
with a hinged front that lets down, so that 
when one would get at the contents, there 
isno heavy weight to be lifted, and the 
articles on top need not be disturbed. 
There are two shelves in this divan and 
our guests find them useful for various 
things. There is usually an extra blanket 
in there, and in one corner is a very 
small assortment of simple medicines. It 
seemed almost unnecessary to add this to 
the other furniture, but we needed a lounge 
and decided that we might as well utilize 
the space under it. 

There can hardly be too many closets 
and cubbies and drawers in a spare room, 
for, asa rule, people take all of their best 
wearing apparel, and are often forced to 
crowd upon a few hooks dresses that at 
home would be carefully spread out. We 
stuffed the divan, covered it with cretonne 
and heaped it with threelovely cretonne 
pillows and a slumber coverlid of home 
manufacture. 

We also made a little writing table, and 
this we considered the chef a’euvre of 
our work. It is only a small shelf sup- 
ported on brackets conveniently high, for 
writing. In the top, we sunk a little 
covered inkstand and fastened along the 
back smali boxes for holding stationery, 
sealing wax, pens, pencils, rubbers, etc.; 
and in one of the boxes, we put a few 
postal cards, postage stamps and paper 
Wrappers. This seemed extravagant ; but 


we have been pleased more than once to 
have some one thank us for our thought- 
fulness in this respect, and the expense is 
very slight. On the writing table, we laid 
a paper knife, paper weight, an eraser- 
knite and the last copy of GoDEy’s. 

All the new woodwork was oiled and 
shellaced, as was also a Square board that 
we dotted with little screw-hooks and 
hung on the wall for a key board. To 
the hooks, we hung a little feather duster, 
a shoe horn, scissors, glove and shoe but- 
toners (one sometimes forgets to bring 
these things), and a little crocheted bag 
holding a ball of twine. 

On the door we fastened a broad, 
shallow stocking bag, and below it a shoe 
bag, and in odd places we hung a small 
rag bag, an open-mouthed scrap bag, a 
bag for soiled linen, one at the head of 
the bed for anight-gown, and the inevita- 
ble dust bag. ‘There was one other bag 
that we decided not to display until Aunt 
Macready should have departed, knowing 
that she would frown at its seeming 
frivolity. It is a small embroidered bag 
that hangs on the side of the head- board, 
and has compartments for holding pocket 
handkerchief, smelling salts, prayer book 
and novel. Our girl friends have declared 
themselves delighted with this bit of 
luxury. 

We hung a large calendar on the wall 
and a paper rack, and we made a pretty 
ornament by sticking all our old Christ- 
mas and Easter cards through the méshes 
of a Japanese ‘‘splasher.’”’ ‘The splasher, 
or bannerette, as it might be called, is of 
straw fastened together with threads. By 
tacking it firmly to the wall with rows of 
brass-headed tacks, threads may be cut 
to admit the corners of the cards without 
endangering the construction of the 
splasher. 

We worked a large burlaps rug for the 
floor. It was not fine burlaps, but it 
looked like it, although it was only two 
coffee sacks neatly joined and worked in a 
large crewel design, that was, as Barbara 
said, decidedly ‘‘flowing.”’ For win- 
dow furnishing we made sash curtains and 
hung them from brass rods, pieces of brass 
tubing, and bought brown Holland shades. 
When we had arrived at this stage of per- 
fection, we surveyed our work with much 
pardonable pride, for the effect was sur 
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prisingly good. Everything was service- 
able and pretty, and we could not help 
being pleased. 

‘¢There is one thing lacking,’’ an- 
nounced Barbara, ‘‘and that is a book 
rack.’’ And for some days, greatly to 
our mystification, she was busy collect- 
ing empty spools, which she and Alf 
spirited away. One day, with some 
little bumping and scraping, Barbara and 
Alf appeared bearing with them a sheaf 
inthe shape of a book rack. It had 
three shelves, one above the other, 
separated by the empty spools that were 
strung on wires to form a column at each 
of the corners. The spools were graded 
according to size, the largest at the base, 
and soon until a little ‘‘twist’’ spool 
brought up at the top, directly support- 
ing the shelf above. It was all nicely 
stained. Whenthis was hung and sup- 
plied with a few books—Dickens among 
them, of course—we felt as if we were 
quite prepared for a visitation from the 
Grand Mogul of any country, and we 
longed for some one to help us glory in 
our handiwork. 

But ‘‘ opening day’’ was not far off. 
That very night, before we had fairly 
hung the book shelf, there came a tele- 
gram from Aunt Macready announcing 
that she would arrive on the morrow. 
Aunt Macready came and we all accom- 
panied herto her room. ‘‘I hope you 
will find everything comfortable, ”’ 
mother said in her gentle way, while 
Barbara, whom we had been keeping in 
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the background and who could no longer 
be suppressed, broke in with a loud, 
“‘Yes, we—that is, I—hope—hope 
too.”’ 

Aunt Macready glanced at her sharply. 
She and Barbara have never quite under. 
stood one another, and such solicitude 
aroused our aunt’s suspicions. If she 
noticed our work, she made no sign, 
except once, when she said,‘ if you are 
going out, Barbara, you may mail this 
postal card for me. It was very thought. 
ful in you to provide them.”’ 

On ordinary occasions, Aunt Macready 
despises all intermediate communications 
between a telegram and a postal. If the 
matter is too voluminous for the former 
she employs the latter. Fancy her grati- 
tude at finding them ready at hand. As 
she was leaving she said to mother, ‘you 
have a very nice home, Emeline. You 
are very comfortably fixed—very comfor- 
table, indeed.”’ 

«¢ She means that she has been very com- 
fortably fixed here,’’ whispered Barbara. 

When Aunt Macready had gone, we 
added a few nicknacks to the spare room 
and dispatched invitations to a couple of 
girl friends to make us a visit, and you 
should have heard them ‘‘rave’’ over the 
conveniences of our spare room. ‘‘ There 
are actually some upright pegs for hats in 
that divan,” said one. ‘‘ How perfectly 
cute !’’ said another. ‘‘ So ingenious!’’ and 
so forth, and so forth. And yet, if it 
hadn’t been for Barbara, we would never 
have thought of it at all. 





Long Ago. 


J. HERBERT PHILLIPS, 


N far off years, when Love and I 
Sang merrily by gleaming streams; 

We laughed at wrinkled Destiny, 
And jeered at Profit’s cunning schemes; 
We passed from sleep to waking trance, 
From dawn to dawn of rich romance, 
Beyond the base mishaps of chance, 
To wander in the land of Dreams. 


And often by the lonely mere, 

Warm cheek to cheek, our love we fanned, 
Until love’s planet, silver clear 

Breaking her cloudy bondage scanned 

Our rapture, and became divine; 

My love it was made heaven so fine ; 

She came of some celestial line; 

She was the wonder of the land. 


But Time will come, and Time will go, 
Back laden wifh immortal spoil ; 

And to the best he worketh woe; 

He will not spare e’en Wi:dom’s toils; 
And Beauty’s cheek and eye, and heart, 
Resist the kindly hand of art, 

And, yielding to the hidden smart, 
Vanish into the hidden soil. 


Ah, woe is me! The lovely soul 
With whom, beside the lonely mere, 
I watched the golden seasons roll, 
Keen—panting for the bridal year— 
Grew cold upon my burning breast; 
And soon she swooned to holy rest— 
A dreaming Swan whose lovely nest 
Lay warm beyond the starry sphere! 





Aunt Jane’s Practical fortune Telling. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


X. 
=a 
\. HAT a comfort that little 

kerosene stove proved 
last night! I must have 
caught cold, and as Aunt 
Jane said, Bridget had 
had such a hard day’s 
work, she would not trou- 
a grate fire, but would 
light the Florence for an hour or two, 
which she was sure would toast me suf- 
ficiently to drive all cold away. And I 
find she was correct, for my room was 
delightfully comfortable to undress in, 
and the warm blanket, and hot lemonade 
did all the rest, for here 1 am as well as 
ever this morning.”’ 

‘‘T am glad to learn that,’’ said Beth. 
“You certainly were far from well last 
night. It shows what a little care at the 
right time can do.”’ 

‘Speaking of the Florence, isn’t ita 
convenience? ‘The stove can be carried 
as réadily as a lamp, and placed just 
where it is most needed. And by simply 
touching a lighted match to twe wicks, 
you have a fire at once. It certainly 
throws out as much heat as ordinarily 
comes from a register, and there is no 
trouble about dust, ashes, or any of the 
inconveniences which attend a coal or 
wood fire.” 

‘* How about the odor, Nettie?’”’ 

“I did not notice any beyond what 
would come from a lamp. I spoke to 
Aunt Jane about it, and she said, if it 
was properly cleaned and cared for, there 
was no more necessity for trouble or 
annoyance, from the use of a kerosene 
stove, than from using her new piano 
lamp; carelessness or inattention to 
cleanliness, wicks, etc., would injure 
either.’’ 

“The stove I had in my room last 
night, Aunt Jane told me cost two dollars ; 
and she knows a lady who had been able 
'o save three tons of coal, by using one 
like it, during the past winter.”’ 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Beth. 


‘‘Why, that is easily accounted for. 
So frequently furnaces are started before 
there is actual need, in order to take the 
uncomfortable chill out of the house, or 
extra fires for guest chambers, or sick 
rooms are required. Even with my ex- 
perience, I can see how this little stove 
would prevent a big hole in the coal 
bin.” 

‘You see I shall probably bea poor 
man’s wife, Beth, and I am trying to 
learn allthe economy I can from my 
good old Aunty. Bythe way here she 
is.”’ 

‘¢ Just in time, Aunt Jane, to join our 
talk.”’ 

‘¢ Will you tell us, please,’’ said Nettie, 
‘about the advisability of cooking with 
one of these stoves ?”’ 

‘¢ My dears, you could do very little 
cooking by so small astoveasthis. Only 
one thing could be attended to at a time ; 
still, even with this stove, a hurried break- 
fast for a small family could be gotten. 

‘When you go to housekeeping, my 
advice would be to buy a stove large 
enough to prepare more food. Some of 
the best bread I ever ate was baked in the 
oven of a kerosene oil stove. You would 
find such a stove the greatest convenience 
and comfort in warm weather, and if 
some day your kitchen girl was a missing 
link, your home would not be in a 
panic, for your stove would then prove 
an unmeasured blessing. 

‘¢ But even so small a stove as the one 
Nettie used last night can prove a treasure. 
Last summer, while on the Maine coast, I 
would have had a severe attack of rheu- 
matism had I not taken the Florence in 
my trunk. There was not a possible way 
of heating my room, and the weather 
suddenly became very cold. This stove, 
however, made me independent of all 
changes of atmosphere; besides enabling 
me to have hot water and a heated 
iron, whenever I desired. 

‘¢ Kerosene can be put to many uses. 
A cloth on which a few drops have been 
placed, applied to stoves, fenders, etc., 
will at once remove rust, and brighten 
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the iron work quicker than any stove 
polish I know. 

‘*But what a charming day! The 
best possible weather for window wash- 
ing. I must advise Bridget to take 
advantage of it.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Jane,’’ said Beth, ‘‘ how do you 
wash windows? I have frequently 
noticed how clean and bright yours are.”’ 

‘« Well, my dear, as you see, I take a 
sunshiny day. ‘Then, by the use of soap, 
hot water, proper cloths, and _ strong 
hands, I have the wood work surround- 
ing the windows washed first. Nothing 
is more annoying, or more frequently 
done, when, after sending a girl to wash 
windows, you find the glass to be the 
only thing she has touched, and this too 
often very indifferently. When the 
wood is walnut, or of dark character, 
dirt is not s» readily detected; but when 
as in this, and many other houses, the 
casings are painted white and pale blue, 
it is unbearable to see dirty finger marks 
and other traces of uncleanliness left be- 
hind. Sol insist upon the frame work 
of windows, inside shutters and sills, 
being cleaned. It is better to do them 
first, thus preventing drops of soapy water 
from fastening on the clear glass. 

‘«The frames should be separately 
cleaned, though the glass included in the 
two inside sashes had better be done before 
touching the outside. For these, a pail of 
water, two cloths, and a chamois-skin will 
be required. Be careful to keep the 
water clear, changing it as often as will 
be necessary. When the frame has been 
thoroughly washed, dry carefully with 
a clean, soft cloth; after which polish 
with thechamois. Verysuccessful polish- 
ing can also be done with a news or soft 
brown paper;. but a chamois-skin is 
preferable. 

‘«The cleansing of windows is a very 
simple process, and when thoroughly 
done well repays both in comfort and 
appearance. 

‘*Nothing yields a higher percentage 
to a housekeeper than clean, brightly 
polished glass. While passing, even 
strangers praise and compliment the ap- 
pearance thus given to a house. And 
those within feel and know the pleasure 
and comfort thereby received. 

‘*If windows .are very heavy, it is 
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always better to give extra assistance, or 
hire a man toattendtothem. Never, my 
dears, force a servant to work beyond her 
strength ; that is both cruel and unchrist- 
ian. Think how you would feel, if 
obliged in like manner to earn your liveli- 
hood, if forced into doing work that 
would injure or strain your back or body, 
thus incapacitating you for after life. 

‘‘If you are living in homes where the 
windows will be unmanageable on account 
of weight, you will probably have abun- 
dance of money to meet all needs, as 
heavy windows are not apt to be found in 
the abodes of those who possess moderate 
means.” , 

‘‘When washing goblets and _ table 
glasses, do you treat them in the same 
way as you do windows, Aunt Jane?” 

‘* Not exactly, Nettie.” 

‘¢ These should always be washed by a 
clean, well-aired glass cloth in hot, 
slightly soapy water, then rinsed in clear 
hot water, after draining, dry and polish 
with a fine crash towel. Servants should 
not be allowed to smear glasses with their 
hands, but taught how to hold towels in 
such a way as to protect both hands and 
glasses. Frequently perfectly clear, clean 
goblets are finger marked by improper 
handling. 

‘« The washing of forks, spoons, in fact 
all the articles of silver employed on the 
table, should be treated in similar man- 
ner to the way glasses are washed. If 
forks and knives have been used for fish, 
greatest care must be taken to have them 
well cleaned. It is extremely objectiona- 
ble to detect any fishy odor while later 
using. 

‘Coffee and tea cups should be emp- 
tied of any remains, and dishes of all 
kinds should be well scraped before plac- 
ing inthe pan for washing. Care too 
should be taken not to put too many 10 
the pan at once, so leading to the crack- 
ing and chiping of china, rendering It 
an abomination for table use. 

«¢ All china must be washed in clean, 
soapy hot water, and later rinsed, if de- 
sired to be clean. 

‘<The utmost care also must be taken 
with the dish cloths and towels. Only a 
personal vigilance is sufficient for these. 
They should be kept clean, and by dry 
ing in the open air, will smell sweet. The 
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dish pan should never be put in its place 
greasy ; but washed, scoured and aired 
daily, and as many times a day as will 
render entire cleanliness positive. 

‘‘ Perhaps no department in the house- 
keeping line is a greater trial to patience 
and nerves than what may be denomi- 
nated dish washing. Mistresses cannot 
be too critical or too observant. If things 
go unnoticed or lightly passed over the 
table, your friends and family will endure 
positive annoyance, and you, who are in 
charge of the home, suffershame. Again 
and again, forks, spoons, etc., are put on 
the table that would soil hands to use; 
and when one thinks they are the uten- 
sils by which we partake of food, it is 
positively offensive to offer them. But 
servants, as a class, have no ideas. of 
nicety, and will save themselves every 
possible opportunity. Constant vigilance 
therefore must be exercised, as also posi- 
tive obedience insisted upon. 
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‘¢A long suffering mistress, for the 
seventh time, directing attention to the 
careless, greasy condition in which her 
Dresden chocolate pot had been put 
away, received the ruthless rebuke: 
‘Yes can’t be expectin a dacent girl 
like meself to soil me clane hands by 
washin an old pot that’s been filled with 
some dark hathenish stuff, that yee’s and 
yer foine frensthink so much of. If I 
was claning the thing for a hull week, 
I couldn’t git the black, dirty stuff off.’ 

‘<I do not know what my friend replied 
to these words ; but there was only one 
thing to say, under the circumstances: 
pack, right about face, march. 

‘«T believe in loving kindness, but I also 
believe in justice; and there sometimes 
comes a place when separation between 
mistress and maid is the only proper 
action. And more than one domestic 
trial has been the direct result of pots, 
kettles and pans.”’ 





Game Welcome. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 


ET the fire burn brightly, 
a Cold is the night ; 
Let warmth and cheer await him here ; 
Flood the room with light. 


Glad smiles for the;home-comers 
Let no complaints arise, 
™ But fill with joy without alloy 
The eveningfas it flies. 





A face. 


BY OLIVIA. 


S hurriedly along the crowded street, 
I pushed my way,” a woman’s lovely face 
») Confronted me, and brightened all my life. 
Whose face so sweet, whose countenance so mild, 
I wandered back into my childhood,— 
My mother’s face, her smile—so angelic— 


IS\9 


Came brightly to my vision, 


Then the Madonna’s, as a panorama passed, 

Leading thoughts Heavenward,— 

Not Dante’s creation of spirits incarnate, 

‘‘For though one arose from the dead, 

Humanity could not be terrorized unto purer deeds ; 
Or shun dark Pluto’s drear abode. 

’Tis those, Heaven sent women, 

Whose lovelier spirits shine from}countenances{cherubic, 
Teaching souls the Heavenward path !! 
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A Newspaper Blunder. 


BY WILL S. POWER. 


T was the opening night of the 

Burchville Church Fair. The booths, 

on which so much time and energy 

had been expended, were looking 

their prettiest. The young lady 
managers were bustling about hither and 
thither doing their best to make every- 
body happy, and the great crowd of 
townspeople that had gathered to enjoy 
the fun was laughing and talking and 
elbowing its way about through the big 
hall in the most contented manner pos- 
sible. 

Over in one corner, on a little plat- 
form ‘slightly above the rest of the people, 
a young man stood leaning against a 
pillar. His eyes had been fixed in a 
single direction for fully ten minutes, 
and so interested was he in the object on 
which they rested that he forgot for an 
instant his surroundings. The merry voice 
of a friend called him back from dream- 
land and placed him again on a footing 
with ordinary mortals. 

‘‘I say, Harry,”’ the voice said, ‘‘ for 
a fellow who has been away from home 
as long as you have, you are taking things 
mighty cool and easy. You’ve been 
standing in that one place now for a 
quarter of an hour, and there are dozens 
of people here who want to shake hands 
with you. Come down, old man, and 
let your friends have a look at you.”’ 

Harry Allison had been born and 
raised in Burchville, but for ten years 
he had been away at school and one 
place or another, so that the friends of 
his childhood had almost grown out of 
his recollection. And as he stood there, 
looking out over the crowded hall, very 
few, indeed, were the people who recog- 
nized in his big, sturdy form and hand- 
some countenance the dirty-faced young- 
ster whom a decade or so before they had 
seen running about the streets of the 
village; for, aside from the members of 
his family and one or two intimate 
friends, no one knew of his home- 
coming. 

But down in one corner of the hall, 
where the filcwer booth was located, the 


very spot on which his eyes had rested 
so intently, there was a little body who 
recognized him instantly, and whose ex. 
cited little heart would almost have flut. 
tered out of her mouth if she hadn't 
kept her pretty lips closed very tightly. 
Her first impulse was to run up and speak 
to him; but her feet refused to” act on~ 
the impuise, and the more she hesitated 
the more she felt herself tied down to 
the spot on which she was standing. + 

‘*He would never remember me, after 
all these years,’’ she sighed, as she turned 
again to her flowers and tried to interest 
herself in the work that was before her. 
But her thoughts would not be confined 
by the green barriers of that little booth. 
They would insist on wandering back 
over the years that had passed to the old 
school-house on the hill, where she had 
shed so many tears over punishments all 
too justly inflicted on her little scape- 
grace lover, and where that same little 
lover had so often made her childish 
heart beat joyously by the vows of never- 
dying love which he had poured into her 
ear. Then she thought of the parting 
down by the old oak tree the night before 
he was to be sent away to school, when 
he had kissed her, and had promised to 
come back some day and make her his 
little wife. And she thought, too, of the 
long years that had passed since he had 
written to her or sent her any word of 
any kind, and another deep drawn sigh 
escaped her as she thought. Then the 
people commenced to crowd about her 
booth again, and all her time was taken 
up with selling flowers and trying to 
look happy. 

When Harry Allison stepped down 
from the platform on which he had been 
standing, he was surrounded almost im- 
mediately by a gay company of friends, 
and it was an hour later when he again 
found an opportunity to look in the direc- 
tion of the flower booth. The booth was 
still there, but the one particular occu- 
pant for whom he looked was missing. 
His face showed the disappointment that 
he felt so plainly that an old-time chum 
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who stood at hissideexclaimed: ‘‘ Why, 
old fellow, what’s the matter? You 
look as glum as a whole funeral proces- 
sion.” 

‘Oh, nothing’s the matter. Iwas only 
thinking and thoughts, you know, are 
sometimes melancholy companions. But 
Isay, Charlie, I thoughtI saw Mrs. — 
Oh, what is her name, now? I can never 
remember who people marry. I mean 
she who used to be little Tiny Norris. 
Didn’t Isee her over there in the flower 
booth an hour ago?”’ 


“She who used to be Tiny Norris! 
Why, man, she’s Tiny Norris yet, or rather 
Ella Norris; for she has never allowed 
anybody to call her Tiny since you went 
away. You had a sort of first mortgage 
on that name, I guess. But Great Scott, 
Harry, you don’t need to get so excited 
about it. What made you think she was 
married, anyhow?”’ ; 

‘Charlie, I’ve been a fool, the biggest 
fool that ever lived, I guess ; but I’ll make 
up for it all now if I can only find her.”’ 

His friend tried to detain him, but he 


would not stop, and a moment later he 
had elbowed his way through the crowd 
to where the flower booth stood. No- 
body there knew where Ella Norris was. 
She had complained of a headache, and 
had gone off somewhere by herself, the 
girl who was in charge said in answer to 


his questions. Up and down through 
the big hall he hunted for her, but she 
was not to be found. She had probably 
gone home, her mother said. 

“Tl go after her’? the young man 
muttered to himself, as he picked up his 
hat and quietly left the building by a 
side door to escape making explanations 
to his friends. He had scarcely reached 
the street when he stopped. It was a 
delightfully cool moonlight evening and 
it was early yet; suppose she had not 
gone home at all, he thought, but had 
merely come out to get some fresh air. 
Only a couple of hundred yards away 
was the old oak tree where they had 
parted ten years before, and just beyond 
was the little old school-house ; might 
she not have gone up there for rest. It 
was worth investigating any way, he 
thought, and a few minutes later, almost 
before he knew it, he was standing by her 
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side as she sat allin a mournful little 
heap at the foot of the oak tree. 

‘*Tiny,’’ he said, as she arose quickly 
from the undignified position in which 
she had been surprised, ‘‘ have you for- 
gotten me ?”’ 


‘*No, Mr. Allison, I have not forgotten 
you, ’’ she answered without noticing his 
outstretched hand and speaking just as 
coldly as the memory of the letter which 
he had never written could make her. 

He came a step nearer and placed his 
hand onhershoulder. ‘‘ Tiny,”’ he said, 
‘¢T deserve your coldness, I’ve been a 
fool, but I couldn’t help it. I—I 
thought you were married, Tiny. Won't 
you forgive me and be friends again?”’ 

‘¢ You thought I was married!’’ she 
exclaimed, forgetting all her dignity and 
dropping again in a helpless little bundle 
at his feet. 

‘*Yes, Tiny; why I saw a notice of 
the wedding in the newspapers not more 
than a year after I went away.” 

‘¢ And is that why you didn’t write?’”’ 
she asked as he sat down beside her and 
took her hand in his. ‘‘ Why, Harry, 
that was alla big newspaper blunder; it 
was my sister who was married. I was 
only- the bridesmaid.”’ 


‘*Which all goes to show what a 
decided fool I’ve been. Tiny, my dar- 
ling, can you forgive me? It was ten 


long years ago when as children we stood 


under this old tree and vowed eternal 
love to each other ; and do you remember, 
dear, I said I would come back some day 
to claim you as my bride? I have come 
now, Tiny; come with a love that is a 
thousand times stronger, a thousand times 
more ardent, a thousand times more 
enduring than the boyishlove which I 
pledged to you ; a love which through all 
these years, when I thought you lost to me 
forever, has not been conquered, but has 
grown stronger and stronger until it has 
come to be part of my life. I have come, 
my darling, to claim you. Will you be 
my little wife ?”’ 

She did not reply in words. Her soul 
was so full of happiness that she couldn’t 
speak ; but as his strong arm slipped about 
her waist her head dropped restfully on 
his shoulder and her answer came—a 
kiss. 





Che Chickadee. 


BY MICHAEL K. BOYER. 


AVE you ever seen the 

brave, hardy, blithe 

Chickadee ? Perhaps 

you know it best by 

its other name—the 

Blackcap ‘Titmouse, 

the Parus Alricapitl- 

lus, as the ornitholo- 

gists call it? Well, 

if you do not live in 

New England, you 

may not know of this companion. In 
plumage it cannot boast of much, yet he 
is not the less attractive for the velvety 
black of his crown, the clear slate color 
of his back, tail and wings, the dark hue 
of his feet and bill, and these, contrasted 
with the ashy white of the under portions 
of his body, make him, to my opinion, 
handsome. He is scarcely of the size of 
our German Canaries. When the cold 
weather comes upon the people of New 
England, this attentive little bird does not 
at once desert them, but, like a bold little 
fellow, full of faith, he sings his tuneful 
lays while a dead earth lies beneath him. 
Should there be a mild winter, he takes 
to the forests, and spends his days there. 
But if a hard season sets in, he frequents 
the environs of the farm house, feeding 
upon what offal he can get, and, in default 
of other supplies, he runs on the walls 
and roofs of outhouses, prying into every 
nook and cranny with a keen eye, 
dragging forth insects, wasps, spiders, etc. 

They are easily tamed if food is pro- 
vided for them. A writer on the sub- 
ject, gives this incident in an old 
exchange : 

‘In the winter of ’63 the weather was 
rather severe, and I had a table impro- 
vised for them just outside the pantry 
window-sill. Here they came daily in 
considerable numbers, accompanied often 
by the more timid nuthatch and wood- 
pecker. ‘They were supplied with bread, 
potatoes, and cooked meats of various 
kinds, and manifested a decided prefer- 
ence for the latter—exhibiting a far more 
exclusive taste for animal food than their 
larger companions. They became so 


tame that they might be approached 
within a foot or two when the closed win- 
dow imtervened. I finally opened the 
window, and setting a plate of cold meat 
on the shelf in the front, they came and 
ate freely of it when no person was in the 
room. They have a curious habit of 
picking up a morsel in their bills, and by 
a quick motion placing it under their 
claws, and then holding it down firmly, 
they pick it out from between their toes. 
As spring advanced their visits became 
less frequent, though a few came occa- 
sionally till near summer.” 

It is a real good treat to listen to the 
song of the chickadee—loud, sweet, and 
yet so solemn and impressive. Quite at 
variance with the activity of the songster. 
There seems to be no end in its melo- 
dies, even in the lifeless, dreary autumn 
the sacred notes are heard on every hand. 
The beginning of March or the latter 
part of February is when they sing the 
most ; and to this they add asort of series 
of notes, somewhat between a song and a 
chirp, that are remarkably melodious. 

The plumage of the male and female 
are so much alike that it makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult to distinguish the sexes. 

Nearly all the New K#ngland winter 
birds are noted for their cheerful whistle, 
or musical twitter, but the best of judges 
declare the Chickadee to be farsuperiorto 
any. 

They begin gathering nest material on 
the opening of Spring, which consists of 
feathers, hair, wool, cotton, and the like. 
Their nests are remarkable in point of 
structure—a place is excavated in a tree, 
an inch or so in width, and several 
inches in length, which is used as a pas- 
sage way; then a large room (about the 
size of « coffee cup) is constructed, and 
this forms the nest proper. The period 
of incubation is about two weeks. The 
hen lays from three to seven eggs before 
she starts to set. The young remain in 
the nest several weeks after being hatched, 
so that when they enter the outside 
world they are fully feathered and ready 
for their share of labor. 
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A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 


Dress and Social kvents. 
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INCE it is predicted that this is 
not to be a woolen season, 
silks have advanced in price 
and are shown in a greater 
variety than for some time 
past, nevertheless for early 
spring wear, light faced cloths 
are being made up and 
promise to be very popular. 
The favorite shades are very 
light tints of old rose, reed 
green, blue, grey, and fawn 

color; these are made into tailor gowns. The 
more dressy cloth gowns are usually com- 
binations of cloth of two contrasting colors, or 
else of cloth with heavily repped silk or the 
lighter bengaline. Persian braiding done on 
the cloth and elaborate gimps and cord passe- 
menterie ornaments, are the trimmings, the silk 
being used for revers, vest, sashes, and for 
plaited or draped front breadths. 


Vests and inner vests are features of fashion- 
able gowns that will be continued during the 
spring and summer. These double vests are 
both flat, not gathered; the lower one is very 
broad and quite long, and is usually turned over 
at its V shaped top in small revers that rest upon 
larger revers of the dress material or of its 
The inner vest is simply a pointed 
plastron with a high standing collar, and is 
usually of a third material seen nowhere else in 
the gown, unless as an inner cuff or small puff at 
the wrists. With spring woolen gowns the inner 
vest is in many cases merely a linen chemisette, 
while with dressy summer gowns it will be of 
net or silk gathered like a guimpe, thus depart- 
Ing from its usual flatness. 

Surah silks if chosen for gowns should be of 
heavy quality; black ones are being made up 


trimming, 


with vest and skirt front of tan-color, Suéde, grey, 
or green. Washing silks, also called silk 
cheviots, are not only to be used for blouses, but 
for entire costumes. They come in dull, soft 
colors in stripes—pale rose and light with cream 
color, or blue with Suéde and pink, and other 
combinations, Changeable taffeta silks that 
found such favor with Parisians last season 
are again shown in plain grounds and in stripes. 
These make pretty afternoon gowns for the 
house with full shirred bodice and slightly 
draped skirts, 

India silks come in new large designs of 
flower branches, leaves, vine stripes and in 
many Persian patterns. Very vivid greens are 
popular, while quiet greys are relieved with 
white, and for gayer tastes bright cashmere 
patterns in Oriental colors are shown in great 
variety. 

Pretty and quaint morning gowns are made of 
India silk composed of five breadths, continuous 
from neck to foot, but sloped narrower at the 
top, and drawn into shape by rows of shirring 
all around the shoulders and at the back of the 
waist line. A ribbon girdle draws the back 
shirring to a small space, and passing over the 
front and sides confines them to the figure. The 
full sleeves are shirred around the top to form a 
soft puff, and have a turned back ruffle at the 
wrists of cream white lace; this lace is also 
gathered to the top of the high silk collar and 
turned back to fall in a broad round collar, then 
drops in a frill down one edge of the front to the 
foot of the wrapper. 

White embroidered nainsook and mulls for 
summer gowns also lean to the Empire styles so 
popular, Their designs are in laurel leaves, 
Greek patterns, garlands in festoons, and vines, 
next a hem which serves for the edge of the skirt, 
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instead of the scalloped edges of last year. The 
deep hem is hem stitched, and there is much less 
stitching mingled with the embroidery. A dress 
pattern is four and a half yards, of which three 
and a quarter are used forthe round skirt, and 
the remainder for the waist; thereis usually a 
narrow trimming for the waist to match that on 
edge of the hemmed skirt. The lapped belted 
bodice with open surplice neck, or the high 
pointed yoke waist, also belted, with full sleeves 
in either case, are the simple plans for making 
these gowns. A wide Empire sash of green or 
of yellow ribbon passes around the waist, shorten- 
ing it in effect. 

To remodel an old silk dress in Directoire 
fashion, cut off the back of the basque in a blunt 
point, and have the fronts short like those of a 
round waist. Over the front add in the shoulder 
seams and under the arms a short square-cor- 
nered jacket, cut off straight at the waist-line, 
and extending up to the highest point of the 
shoulder seams, where it must turn back in short 
revers made double, and the edges below are 
then widely faced all around to the side seams. 
Under this jacket front place a full vest of black 
net wrought with gilt figures, gathered to the 
standing collar of sk. This net is costly, but 
it is very wide, and only a quarter of a yard is 
required for the vest and for trimming the 
sleeves. The vest disappears below under an 
Empire sash of the silk, which may be in wide 
wrinkles straight across at the waist line, or 
else it is in diagonal folds, being much higher 
on the right side than on the left. The sleeves 
are over an easy, coat-shaped lining of silesia 
or satteen, but are cut three or four inches 
longer at the top than the lining, and are slightly 
wider there, so that the added silk can be laid 
around the arm in easy, careless folds—not set 
on stiff—and pushed up high above the armhole. 
At the wrists a slightly flaring cuff is added of 
the silk, doubled and interlined, and is turned 
back, with its opening on the inside or the out- 
side of the arm, as the wearer chooses, Below 
this cuff, coming out from inside the sleeve, is a 
puff finished with a narrow ruffle of the black 
and gold net, The skirt has four straight back 
breadths partly gathered to the middle of the 
blunt point of the waist, then laid in plaits 
toward the sides. Tapes underneath across 
these breadths hold them in place. The front of 
the skirt has a slightly draped tablier of two or 
there breadths, er else it is plaited at the top 
and finished with a Spanish flounce below, 


Corduroy is the material much worn now, and 
likely tobe more worn asthe spring advances, 
A charming gown is made half of chestnut brown 
corduroy and half of a light tone of cloth, which 
forms a full bodice and long drapery, all in one, 
over a corduroy petticoat. The effect isa half 
bodice of corduroy covering the cloth, and form. 
ing a wide sash at the waist. The sleeves are 
cut tight at the wrists and full at the top, stand- 
ing up high on the shoulder. The idea taken 
from the gigot sleeve, but much diminished. A 
green corduroy shows the same skilful draping, 
which for a moment suggested a full flowing skirt, 
caught up in careless folds over an underskirt, 
There was a loose beige jacket with revers, hav- 
ing cord and buttons on the revers by way of 
trimming, with gold and green galloon crossing 
the vest and forming the band on the collar, cuffs 
and waist, The novelty here was a green cor- 
duroy flap, placed exactly in front, breaking the 
line, and diminishing any undue protuberance 
below the waist. This garment was made up 
on silk, and had a silk balayeuse. 

The old ideas of dressmaking are cast to the 
winds in all these gowns; side darts and old 
accustomed plaitsare discarded, as ina black 
polonaise of soft silk over a red striped glacé 
silk. It opened at the neck to show a short vest 
of sapphire velvet, and had double revers of red 
silk in front; on the shoulder only wasa yoke 
piece which gave additional fulness to an over 
slim figure, while the black silk portion of the 
front of the bodice seemed to be caught together, 
in order to show the most graceful lines and ful- 
ness of the figure, and was caught in with passe- 
menterie. It opened straight down the back and 
straight down the front, to show the full flowing 
striped red silk underdress, and passementerie 
ornaments were brought well up the back from 
the waist to give an appearance of squareness. 

Cloth jackets are braided in intricate Persian 
designs upon the revers, vests, belts, corner 
pieces and sleeves in place of the all over 
designs used the past season, They come in 
fancy shades of cloth such as Empire green, 
light fawn, ashes of roses, metallic blue and dull 
old rose; some of these have a vest of a lighter 
or contrasting color. Other spring coats omit 
the vest, and have pointed revers covered with 
braiding extending from the throat to the waist 
line, while others have a vest that is widely 
belted across the waist line, then turned over in 
revers at top to show a plastron vest inside 
which buttons up closely to the throat. 
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Small bonnets of fancy straw, toques, 
large low crowned round hats are among the 


first importations. The trimming is arranged 
low, and consists of very full rosettes’made of 
exceedingly narrow ribbons. Bunches of 
violets are very fashionable for trimming spring 
hats. Cloth toques of the light woolens of the 
gowns with which they are to be worn have 
their soft crowns shirred behind to form a ruffle 
or cape, while their brim is banded with velvet 


and the front trimming isa velvet bow of two. 


slender points drooping on the sides, and called 
horses’ ears. 

Ribbons, flowers, and feathers are the most 
popular trimmings for bonnets, and lace is also 
largely used, both as pieze lace and in edgings, 
Stripes of irregular widths, of contrasting colors, 
and of varied weaving, all in one color, 
prevails in bonnet ribbons. The laminated rib- 
bons with metallic embroideries, in gold, silver, 
and copper, are very rich trimmings. Black is 
introduced most effectively in many of the new 
ribbons. 

The Josephine bonnet is_ the 
given to pretty little capotes of tulle or net 
banded across with two or three filet of metal 
orofribbon. The Récamier toque is of turban 
shape, similar to those worn during the winter, 
while the Merveilleux hat has a wide brim in 
front pointing upward and outward, trimmed 
inside with flowers and a vine or wreath of 
leaves. The new rosettes are of two or three 
different colors of narrow ribbons, and are 
called comet rosettes by Parisians. 

Real curiosities in black dress goods are the 
striped and figured Henriettas, which show 
straight and diagonal stripes, with flowers scat- 
tered over ground and stripes, arid still other 
black and grey. Priestley’s specialties have queer 
cluster stripes, which look as if braid had been 
sewed on to the solid black, or mixed grey and 
black material. Silk-warp Clairette and Tamese 
in grey, in black and in cream, are useful, dura- 
ble, stylish and pretty materials for spring and 
summer gowns; indeed, they are particularly 
desirable fabrics, because they are not injured 
by dust or dampness, and the wrinkles caused by 
tight packing will disappear if the dresses in 
tither stuffs are hung up over night. 


A novelty in cotton is a peculiar kind of Ar- 
denne suiting, which comes in white, with vari- 
ous of the new colors, in checks, blocks or plaids; 
and also shows close lace stripes, crossed by seer- 
sucker cord stripes,creating odd but pleasing effect. 

FASHION. 


name 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1. Tea gown made of plain surah and 
striped damassé silk. The front is made of the 
surah, with rounded yoke of the same; the 
sleeves are open and trimmed with a fall of 
surah. 

Fig. 2. Walking costume of two shades of 
cloth. The front is embroidered at the edge of 
skirt, as is also the vest and collar. The em- 
broidery is executed with silk of the same shade 
as the cloth and gold thread, folds of cloth trim 
where the vest is finished at the sides, ard forms 
cuffs upon the sleeves. The waist is finished 
with a belt and silver buckle. Hat of black 
lace, trimmed with ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 3. Cloak for young lady made of beige- 
colored cloth. The skirts are plaited at the 
back, the fronts being open below the waist 
over a velvet front in one with the plastron, 
showing between the fronts from neck to edge. 
Cloth pélerine, embroidered at the edge with 
flowers in colored silks. Tight-fitting cloth 
sleeves and cloth collar. Quantity of material 
required, cloth, four yards. Straw hat, trimmed 
with velvet and wings. 

Fig. 4. Walking costume of light colored 
cloth, Plain skirt, with long tunic, open and 
slightly draped on the left with plaits, the back 
falling in box-plaits and two loose loops, Cloth 
jacket, double-breasted, buttoning on the left 
with large metal buttons. Cloth collar and 
cuffs. Quantity of material required, cloth, nine 
yards, Black straw ‘hat, trimmed with fancy 
striped ribbon, 

Fig. 5. Walking dress made of blue cloth, the 
skirt forms blouse plaits in front and draped 
loops at the back, and opening over a panel on 


“the right of white cloth worked with colored 


silks. Blue cloth corsage buttoning at the waist, 
edged with a revers cloth collar, over a waistcoat 
of the embroidered white cloth. Embroidered 
white cloth collar and cuffs. Quantity of material 
required, blue cloth, 10 yards. Toque of blue 
cloth, with blue velvet brim, and faille ribbon 
bows and streamers. White aigrette. 

Fig. 6, Costume of beige cloth, striped with 
red and green. Plain skirt, with long tunic 
draped on the left. Open corsage of the pekin, 
with chemisette and gilded belt of beige surah. 
Cloth color. Plaited cuffs of surah. Bronze 
straw hat, with high raised brim on each side, 
trimmed with a tropical bird. 

Fig. 7. The Monsoreau hat made of black lace 
faced with velvet, It is trimmed with a large 
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bow in front of many loops made of moire rib- 
bon, a cluster of ostrich tips which curl over the 
crown and black lace, the latter encircles t 
throat and falls at the left side. 

Fig. 8. Jeweled pin for the hair. 

Fig. 9. Fancy hair pin made of cut jet. 

Fig. 10. Collar for wearing with a surplice 
gown made of moiré ribbon, it is pointed in 
front and fastened with a bow in the back. 

Fig. 11. Shell hair pin with ornamental top 
set with rhine stones. 

Fig. 12. Over vest formed of plaited lace and 
finished with a deep beaded standing collar at 
the throat, finished at the back with a ribbon 
bow. This can be made of either black or white 
lace, and is useful to wear over a dark silk gown 
for evening. 

Fig. 13. Jetted fichu coming down below the 
waist in front, pointed in the back, and a stand- 
ing collar. It can be worn with different gowns. 
Figs. 14, 15, 16. Fancy hair-pins of amber. 


Figs. 17, 18. Back and front of house gown 
for lady, made of beige-colored woolen of a 
fancy character, and of a soft, light texture. 
The front, which is slightly draped, and the 
plaited guimpe are beige-colored moiré. The 
sides of the bodice, which terminate as panels 
on the skirt, are embroidered in beige silk and 
gold. The sleeves and the folds on the bodice 
are in woolen. The waist at the back termi- 
nates as loops, and the skirt is puffed at the top. 
The collar, cuffs and epaulettes are embroid- 
ered, 

Figs. 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, New hats 
for girls. 

Fig. 19. Beige-color straw hat, lined with 
brown velvet, trimmed with beige faille ribbon, 
with brown satin border. 

Fig. 20, Grey hat, the brim bound with grey 
ribbon; shaded grey feather; draperies of grey 
ribbon. 

Fig. 21. Red straw hat, trimmed with red 
ribbon with fancy satin edge. 

Fig. 22. Grey straw hat, trimmed with striped 
red and grey silk ribbon. 

Fig. 23. White straw hat, the brim lined with 
white plush. White faille bow and white 
feathers. 


Fig. 24. Plaited cloth toque, with feather 
brim. 


Fig. 25. Brown straw hat, trimmed with rib- 
bon and a long ostrich feather. 
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Fig. 26. Plaited cloth cap, with pen 
in front fastened with a buckle. 

Fig. 27. Walking costume made of blue Hen. 
rietta cloth; the skirt is edged with a band of 
black ostrich feathers, the overskirt with two 
bands, with braiding between them. Round 
bodice, with over-ro _, forming a zouave jacket, 
belted in with a soft surah sash. Large straw 
hat, trimmed with long ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 28. Walking dress made of plaid and 
plain woolen goods. The gown is cut in the 
princess form, with the plait in front, and upon 
the sides; it also shows upon the bodice nd 
sleeves a heart-shaped piece of the plain mate- 
rial, apparently being fastened on with straps 
and buckles to the side form. Straw bonnet, 
trimmed with feathers and ribbon. 

Figs. 29, 30. Front and back view of dress 
fer girl of eight years. It is cut with a princess 
back, box plaited skirt, loose jacket front, with 
full surah blouse front underneath, which falls 
down and formsa drapery in front, and termi- 
nates in a sash at the back, The jacket is trim- 
men with cord rosettes, 

Fig. 31. The Prudence dress for little girl 

with long plain skirt, and short full bodice of 
fancy striped surah silk; plain sleeves full at the 
shoulders. Sash of wide ribbontied on the left 
side. Plaited collar and cuffs of white crépe 
lisse. The dress is fastened at the back. Quan- 
tity of material required, silk, seven yards. 
' Figs, 32, 33. Back and front of walking jacket 
for young girl made of light cloth. A double 
fold goes down each side with strap top and _bot- 
tom, a row of buttons going down between. 
The edge is finished with stitching. 

Fig. 34. Bodice for black silk gown with 
vest of gathered figured lace. The epaulettes 
upon sleeves, and edging of collar and sleeves 
are also of lace. Ribbon bows upon shoulders, 
and upon the collar. 

Fig. 35. Collar for neck, made of fringed-out 
silk, plaited up and finished with a ribbon bow. 

Fig. 36. Collar formed of rows of gilt cord, 
fastened with a ribbon bow. 

Fig. 37. House dress made of cashmere, with 
braided panel at the side, bodice and cufis; 
ribbon around the waist, fastened in a bow in 
front. 

Fig. 38. Walking dress with braided under- 
skirt, full bodice, braided collar, heart shaped 
piece on bodice, belt and cuffs. Felt hat, trimmed 
with feathers. 





Foreign Cossip. 


Paris. 
T is not a useless lesson to look over old fashion 
| books from time to time. 
this the other day, whilst looking at the Panor- 
ama of the last hundred years, which is being 
painted for the Paris exhibition, at which I hope 
that many of us will meet ere long. All the 
principal events of the last century are there 
depicted, and, of course, all the different fashions 
of the last hundred years. The painters of this 
picture say that the fashions of the Second 
Empire were the most difficult to seize, they 
changed so often. Even without going so far 
back to see the leg-of-mutton sleeves and cart- 
wheel hats of our grandmothers (to which we 
are now returning, by the bye), there have been 
sufficient changes in fashion to afford ample food 
for study. It is really wonderful how numerous 
have been these changes, even during the last 
forty years alone. Louis Philippe’s wife and 
sister, who were the leaders of fashion during 
this king’s reign, were too religiously inclined to 
care for dress. It wasa rare and wonderful thing 
in those days to have even an under white skirt 
edged with a single row of narrow Valenciennes. 
French ladies were being taught to forget the 
extravagancies of Josephine’s Court, and it was 
not till Eugénie became the Empress of Beauty, 
as well as of France, that luxury once more 
returned into vogue; but even that luxury, which 
has been so much blamed, and to which the fall 
of France has been attributed, was nothing in 
comparison to our present follies. The greatest 
luxury of the early part of the Second Empire 
was the lace collars and cuffs that were then 
worn, and which cost from twenty-five shillings 
to twenty-five pounds the set. But what are 
these prices, when compared to the embroideries 
of to-day? Lace, also, like diamonds and gold, 
hever goes entirely out of fashion, and the money 
spent on it is never entirely lost, as on colored 
embroideries, which become useless when out of 
fashion. Imitation lace, like paste diamonds, is 
always considered common and vulgar in Paris. 
Therefore, when lace shawls were worn during 
the Second Empire, they were of real lace. 
Indian Cashmere shawls were also in favor in 
those days—real ones, of course. Now, if they 
cannot be made into cloaks or dressing-gowns, 
they serve as covers for couches or piano fortes. 
I cannot forget, however, the various fluctua- 


I was reminded of- 


tions of fashion during the Second Empire— 
they might filla volume. Besides, we have now 
returned to the First Empire, with its zsthetic 
hues of faded greens, pinks, blues, etc. 

The number of dances this season, as was 
foreseen, has been unusually great. The dresses 
are prettier, because more simple than they 
used to be, though an unwelcome substitute for 
the high shoulders are knots either of ribbon or 
gauze, The prettiest are of gold or silver fila- 
gree, looking not unlike wings, though as inade- 
quate to the size of their wearers as those which 
adorn the feet of marble Mercurys. Another 
thing to be observed of evening gowns is that 
they are quite half sash, and that sashes are 
worn in every possible position round the waist, 
when that portion of the anatomy is slim, stuck 
on to the back of the skirt, as though quite by 
accident, tied with too studied carelessness at 
the side, with a corsair-like air, brought across 
the front of the bodice, like an officer’s sash, ar- 
ranged round the top of the bodice and sleeves, 
as though the dress material had run short and 
required supplementing—in fact, sashes every- 
where,—a case rather of sash and gown than 
of gown and sash. . 

Dinner gowns are made of the most sumptu- 
ous materials; nothing, in fact, is too rich and 
handsome for this purpose; plain and figured 
velvets, silk and satin brocades, embroidered 
fabrics, such as crépe de Chine, and cashmere 


‘silks with the pattern worked up with small 


beads, are all employed and trimmed with em- 
broidery, lace, both modern and antique, feathers, 
and beaded and jeweled ornaments. Any part 
of the gown that requires lining is usually lined 
with plain silk or satin ina contrasting color 
and of the richest quality, especially if any por- 
tion is turned back to form a revers showing the 
lining, or is likely to flow back when the wearer 
moves or walks, Yellow brocades are generally 
lined with mauve, white and pink fabrics with 
pale green, and, as a rule, the color of the lining 
is repeated in the ornaments of the gown. The 
fronts of redingotes are always lined in this 
way, as are panels, long coat-tails, tunics and 
trains, 

Embroidered gauze is a lovely new fabric for 
evening gowns. A new variety is in a beautiful 
shade of pearly pink, embroidered in relief with 
silk; another is in black, striped with bands of 
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moiré ribbon woven in the material, with a pat- 
tern of palms and foliage embroidered in gold 
on the ribbon, and spreading beyond the edges 
on to the gauze on each side. 

White petticoats are by no means discarded 
for ball gowns, made of the finest nainsook or 
muslin, all fleecy with lace disposed as flounces 
and insertion, but the preferred petticoat is of 
point d’esprit tulle, matching the toilette, or of 
soft silk or crépe edged with frou-frou flounces. 
The silk petticoat is more practical, and is as 
dressy and elegant as lace or tulle if of pale 
color and soft texture. Torender it lighter it 
is often covered with flounces of tulle, edged 
with several rows of cométe ribbon in colored 
satin. This fashion enables ladies to utilize the 
breadths ofa silk skirt or tunic they have fin- 
ished with. Any trimming is permissible—a 
band of rich ribbon, of velvet, of pinked-out 
silk, of lace, etc. 

It is now the fashion at the theatres to carry 
ornamental bags to hold the opera glasses, fan, 
handkerchief, powder box, little glass, and 
gloves—in fact, all the paraphernalia of a pretty 
woman. These bags take the place of pockets, 
have gradually increased in size, and are now 
often fifteen to eighteen inches long; the bottom 
is like a box, made of stout cardboard, covered 
with brocade, and they are drawn in at the top 
with ribbon strings in runners, The lining is 
light-colored silk—blue, pink, red—to match 
the colors in the brocade. Very handsome and 
antique brocades are sought after, often with 
gold or silver stripes, Sometimes the monogram 
is embroidered in gold on one side, in which 
case the side is genérally of velvet. These bags 
which were at first only intended for the opera 
glasses, are now made larger, and used to pro- 
tect the elegant fans, often made of feathers, 
with tortoise-shell mounts and diamond initials; 
or the priceless Watteau fans, a few of which 
still remain. 

Some of the large scented sachets, and night- 
dress cases of satin, are most exquisitely 
painted by notable French artists. Some of 
these measure nearly a yard square when closed. 


Grasses mixed with plants are being greatly 
used for evening decoration at present. At a re- 
cent dance there were tall wooden pedestals 
placed in the corners of the dancing-room, veiled 
with a length of entwined terra-cotta plush and 
coral-pink art muslin, tied at the top on one side, 
and at the base on the other with bows of the 
muslin. On the top of the pedestals were wooden 
washing-tubs, larger in circumference, and con- 
cealed by the plush, filled with tall green palms 
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and plants spreading out, while high above al] 
towered beautiful feathery grasses reaching al. 
most to the ceiling. Over the doors and windows 
the art muslin was arranged in a somewhat orig. 
inal manner—+z, ¢., loosely knotted in the centre 
of the top of the door and window, and again half. 
way down on each side, From out of the knot at 
the top spread grasses of different lengths, and 
from a suspended earthenware egg others not so 
tall strayed over the muslin. This arrangement 
could quite well be carried out in any boudoir or 
small room where the window was rather low, 
In arranging, other ideas would be sure to fol. 
low the above suggestions, and something artis- 
tic and original would be the result, 

It seems possible now to give almost any tint 
to fine leather, and when a new one appears it is 
never confined to a few articles. Every kind of 
knicknack for the writing and work-table, the 
pocket and drawing-room is to be found made of 
it, and these—with a view to the harmony of 
their windows-shows—are always exhibited in 
groups by Parisian tradesmen. Here you find an 
assemblage of articles in bright scarlet (brighter 
and smoother than red morocco), there every. 
thing isa light stone-blue. The latest produc- 
tions in plain leather knicknacks are dark sage- 
green, brilliant grass-green, and russet ; whereas 
the novelties in painted and embossed leather 
are shown with large purple and lilac pansies on 
a pale coffee colored ground. Handbags do not 
always follow the prevailing fashion in color; for 
these crocodile leather is the favorite, but in a 
variety of shades, including cream, pearl-grey, 
and the whole scale of tans and browns. 

Some new letter paper has appeared of the 
same grass-green as the blotting books, though 
for the rest cream-white stationery is preferred 
to colored. Bright tints, however, are lavished 
on the monogram, crest, or pictorial decoration 
of the paper; the sheets of which are made at 
once broader and shorter than formerly; the en- 
velopes being no longer square, but oblong, so as 
to accommodate this shaped sheet folded once. 
Great efforts are being made by the French sta- 
tioner to bring sealing wax inte vogue, and I am 
informed that no letter-writer who respects him 
or herself should use adhesive envelopes. So 


far, however, the fashion spreads but slowly. It 
takes time and trouble to seal a letter, and in these 
telegraphic days we are sparing of both, That 
seals should come in along with cameos and fobs 
is but natural, and, given the seal, the wax will 
perhaps be used as a matter of course. 
MARIGOLD. 
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ELLE” Jane Hading veiling of 
silk net veilmg with Brussels 
mesh, embroidered surface spots 

and lace design edge, 

is now considered the 

most becoming mate- 
fal for the popular veils that cover the face, 
awd hang below the chin. This “Belle” Jane 
Hading veiling sells at 65¢., 75c. and $1.00 a 
yard, and can be found at James McCreery’s, 
Broadway and 11th Street, New York, or at 
ay of the reliable retail houses. 


A chance to buy silk dress goods direct from 
the loom is something in the way of a novelty, 
ind should certainly receive the response it de- 
grves, aS a great saving is effected by doing 
away with the intermediate profits of mill agents, 
jobbers and dealers. Messrs. O. S. Chaffee & 
Son of Mansfield Centre, Conn., one of the old- 
et and most reliable silk goods manufacturers in 
the United States, will send you samples of their 
dress silks in gros grain, satins, surahs, faille 
fancaise and aida cloths. Write to them and 


you will find you can save money. Anything 
bought of them may be depended upon as being 
exactly as they represent it. 


We are pleased to learn that our friends, The 
Hall's Bazar Dress Form Co., have received from 
“The American Institute Fair” the medal of 
superiority, which is the highest award the judges 
had power to give in this particular class, In 
this case we can heartily endorse the decision of 
the judges. After having used them you wonder 
how you got along without one before. Send 
othe Hall’s Bazar Dress Form Co., 883 Broad- 
way, New York, and get a circular that will give 
you full information. 


The George W. Childs’ fashion of presenting 
tach lady caller with a choice cupand saucer, has 
been generally adopted in this section by young 
gentlemen who call, and some fair ladies, who 
lave countless admirers, have already become 
the possessors of handsome sets of odd pieces for 
tafénoir, and afternoon tea, Fans too can be 
Presented as tokens of esteem; but quite as ac- 
ceptable and in good taste are the bottles and 
boxes of choice handkerchief extracts, toilet 
waters and sachet powders, now so favored for 
tefined using ; indeed the celebrated perfumers, 
Colgate & Co., 55 John Street, New York, make 


a feature of putting up such “ Boxes for Presen- 
tation ” for certain seasons, féte days and special 
occasions. Christmas, New Year’s Day, Birth. 
days, Weddings, Easter, with baskets for babies, 
those for infants and matrons, containing choice 
soaps and baby powders, as well as toilet waters 
and perfumes. These odorous caskets, which 
are prepared to order, cost from $5.00 to $50, 
and when the lines are complete as high as $100, 


CATARRH CurED.—A clergyman, after years of 
suffering from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, 
and vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a recipe which completely cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A, Lawrence, 88 Warren St., 
New York City, will receive the recipe free of 
charge. 


Ponp’s ExTRACT is known everywhere and 
well merits its reputation as the “ People’s 
Remedy” and “Universal Pain Destroyer.” 
For over forty years this great vegetable com- 
pound has proved its efficacy, and never failed 
to do its duty when brought into use. It has 
won its greatest renown as a subduer of all pains 
and inflammations, and should be in every house- 
hold. Ponp’s Extract Cures Sore Throat, 
Quincy, Inflamed Tonsils, Wounds, Bruises, 
Piles, Catarrh, Hemorrhages, etc, Ask for 
Ponp’s Extract. Take no imitations. 


Exceedingly light in weight, beautiful to look 
at, serviceable to wear, and susceptible of the 
most graceful arrangement in shirrings, folds 
and draperies, are the fashionable novelties, 
India Silk Punjums, so lately introduced by 
R. B. Maclea & Co., of New York. The ground 
colors in these silks are exquisite, all the rich 
and delicate tones being represented, while the 
designs are artistic, attractive and unique. This 
entirely new fabric is suitable for day and eve- 
ning wear, and as it is soft, glossy and easily 
draped and tied, the Punjum India Silk is just 
the material to use for decorative purposes in the 
home. 


For the complexion and for light cutaneous 
affections, Créme Simon, superior to the vaseline 
and cucumbers; it whitens and perfumes the 
skin. ¥. Simon, Paris; Park & Tilford, New 
York; Perfumers, Druggists, Fancy Goods Stores, 
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Chat T£ith our Neighbors on Home Topics. 


BY LENA RIVERS. 


2, HIS being the time 
when Dame Na- 
ture scrubs the face 

of the world in her 

own brisk way, it is 

fitting that mortals 

should imitate her, 

and for a time allow 

mop, scrubbing-brush 
and broom to assert their 
brief, but energetic reign 
over the household, in the 
too often dreaded spring 
house cleaning. 

Devote, at least, a week 
to preparation for cleaning 
house. See that all needed 
repairs are made, and have 
every necessary tool on hand 
and in good order. Provide 
lime for whitewashing, car- 


pet tacks, good soap, sawdust, carbolic acid, 
Have closets, 


copperas, and spirits of ammonia. 
bureau drawers, etc., thoroughly cleaned and re- 
novated., Reorganize sewing table, and arrange 
bags for the odds and ends that have accumu- 
lated during the winter, having different -ones 
for each article, and marking the outside of each 
bag in some way. Put pieces of ribbon, velvet, 
lace, and flowers in a box, and have ready for 
the spring “ fixing up.” 

If you live in the country while all this is be- 
ing done in the house, see that the boys clean 
away the rubbish and litter from the yards, and 
watch carefully that no waste from the kitchen 
is thrown out to decay and scent the air, carry- 
ing its poison to other households, as well as dif- 
fusing it around your own. Finally, when you 
begin to clean, don’t upset all the rooms at once 
and drive your husband crazy; but use a little 
tact; clean one or two rooms at a time; settle 
and re-arrange thoroughly before proceeding to 
the next. 

The cellar should be cleaned first of all, for 
out of it emanateall mannerof diseases, Remove 
every particle of vegetable remnants and 
sprinkle or scrub the places where they have lain 
with strong copperas water. Remove boxes and 
barrels to fresh localities in the cellar, so that the 


place where they have stood may become dry, 
Now wash the windows, and whitewash every 
nook and corner with common whitewash made 
yellow with copperas. Scrub out all boxes and 
barrels and dry thoroughly; carry out any 
unnecessary accumulations; leave the door and 
windows open, and go next to the garret. 


Pick up, sort, and arrange all rags, papers, etc,, 
putting each kind in its appropriate place, and 
watching for traces of moths. Old newspapers 
and paper bags have many uses; old papers are 
good for cleaning windows and mirrors, for 
spreading on the kitchen table while engaged in 
greasy work; in fact they will be found of labor 
saving utility allthrough. After blackinga stove, 
it can be kept bright for a long time by rubbing 
it with old newspapers every morning. Paper 
bags, in which many articles are sent home from 
the grocery store, should be saved for use when 
blacking a stove. You can slip the hand into 
one of these and handle the brush just as well, 
and the hand will not be soiled, and when through 
with them they can be dropped into the fire. 


After all your different articles have been 
arranged in the garret remove and burn all 
useless rubbish. Use benzine wherever moths 
are found, but handle carefully, for z¢ zs very 
dangerous. Wash the windows, clean the walls, 
paint and floor thoroughly, and your room is 
ready for packing away winter clothing and bed- 
clothes. 

Now we will suppose you are ready to proceed 
to the other rooms. I have always found it a 
good plan to clean the sleeping-rooms first, To 
commence, first remove all the pictures from the 
walls, carefully dust down the walls and the 
frames before proceeding to beat beds, brush 
furniture, and clean all the paint, windows and 
floors. Clothes, carpeting and all «“ trumpery” 
should be thoroughly aired and beaten in sun and 
wind before being put away for the summer. 


The different rooms must be cared for in 
regular order, heavy draperies put away, light 
ones replacing them, and matting if used put 
down for the summer months. If these few 
details will aid even a single housekeeper in 
arranging her spring house cleaning, our task 
will not have been in vain. 
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TABLE DECORATIONS. 
BY C. S. F. 

For those who live in large cities it is an easy 
matter to obtain pretty paper cases for serving 
ices, Roman punch, and Charlotte Russe; but 
for those who like everything daintily served, 
and yet live “ten miles from a town,” directions 
for making pretty cases may be acceptable. 

For RoMAN PuNCH.—For each case, cut of 
thin pasteboard a circle two inches across for 
the sides; a strip two and three-quarter inches 
wide and long enough to go round the circle and 
lap enough to paste the ends. . Paste the bottom 
inthe ring. For the cover make a similar case, 
just enough longer to fit over like the cover of a 
box. These covers are ornamented in different 
styles. Cut pink tissue paper in pieces two 
inches square ; cut one side in fringe one-quarter 
inch wide and one inch long; crimp the fringe 
by placing the piece in the left hand and draw- 
ing a small pin-holder down each strip of fringe. 
Beginning at the top of the sides, paste a layer of 
the pieces round. Then a second and third row, 
each a little below the other; finish with a nar- 
row band of the paper round the bottom. On 
the top of the cover put a circle of tissue paper, 
and fasten three white daisies in the middle. 

Another pretty style has the rim covered with 
light green tissue fringe, and the cover has a full 
bunch of violets. Of course, only the cover is 
ornamented. 

For Charlotte Russe and soufflés no cover is 
required, A row of red tulip-shaped petals are 
pretty, with their ends covered with a strip of 
dark green tissue paper. Another has three 
rows of violet crimped fringe that looks like a 
hyacinth. For plain cases take a circle four and 
a half inches across and cut from quite stiff 
white paper, drape all around for the depth of 
oneand a half inches. Then turn down the edge 
for a quarter of an inch, and turn that under for 
the same depth—to make a firmer edge. The 
square ones are cut from stiff paper about five 
inches each way, and an inch turned up for sides 
like a box. Lace paper pasted around the top 
finishes it prettily. 

Pretty motto papers for home-made candy are 
made by cutting circles of tissue six inches 
across, and cutting the edge of the circle in pe- 
tals like a poppy or rose, and then crimping the 
petals with a knife. Larger circles finished in 


the same manner are pretty to put on a cake 
plate. If made of white tissue the petals are 
pretty tinted with water colors round the edges 
or the entire petal colored. 
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Some Hints About the Complexion. 

In a daily walk along a crowded thoroughfare 
it becomes quite a study to note how many 
women, young and old, dark and fair, are seen 
with a perfectly healthful skin, Color there not 
always be to the perfectly healthy cheek, but the 
white should not be pallor, nor tinged with yel- 
low, nor possessed of that peculiar leaden hue 
which is invariably the result of the use of cos- 
metics, 

Diet and exercise are the first points to be 
considered in the care of the skin. If the ten- 
dency is to embonpoint and flushing of the face, 
avoid rich food, greasey pastry and candy of aly 
kinds, Live for a time on simple, nourishing diet, 
good meats, bread, brown as well as white, fruit, 
milk, diluted with hot water, tea, green vegetables 
and simple puddings. Remain quiet for a full 
half-hour after eating, and if there is any ten- 
dency toindigestion take a pepsin tablet or some 
equally digestive remedy. Walk at an even 
pace foratleastonehour. Avoid running upand 
down stairs or indeed walking up and down too 
frequently. In the case of a person naturally 
thin make the diet farinaceous, but eat meat and 
vegetables freely, bread, coffee, eggs, but avoid 
rich pastries which are apt to produce an oily 
skin. Exercise freely, but be careful not to pro- 
duce too free perspiration in walking. As thin 
people are the most inclined to sallowness they 
should keep in the open air and sunlight as much 
as possible, especially.in the early morning. 

The face should be bathed only night and 
morning, The frequent use of water upon the 
face during the daytime is injurious to the com- 
plexion, Should any cleansing be required take a 
soft chamois skin and wipe the face thoroughly but 
gently, removing in this way every particle of dust. 
The morning ablution should be in tepid water 
if possible. Wash the face thoroughly, seeing 
that the roots of the hair about the face are well 
cleansed. Then give a quick dash of cold water 
to the face and rubit well with a moderately hard 
towel. This should be done immediately on ris- 
ing, before the oily secretions collected during 
the night have had time to harden by coming in 
contact with the air. 

At night the face should be bathed the very last 
thing before going to bed. Use moderately hot 
water and do not rub the face too hard, If glyce- 
rine agrees with the skin place some in the palm 
of the hand, dilute it with water, rub it quickly 
over the face, after which the face should be again 
washed in warm water and quickly dried. As 
soon as the sense of friction has subsided take a 
moderate quantity of cream and rub it into the 
face slowly and carefully, working the skin around 
and around and smoothing the eyebrows carefully 
with the same. Should the skin be inclined to 
over-oiliness a small quantity of powdered mag- 
nesia is a good substitute for the cream, but to 
leave the face untouched by any preparation in 
such a case may answer the purpose quite aswell. 
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EDITED BY MRS. I. D. HOPE, 
Teacher of Cookery in the Public Schools of New York. 


THE DINING ROOM, 


CHEERFUL, sunny room is a neces- 
sary adjunct to a meal which is not 
simply to be tolerated but enjoyed. 

The outfit of a dining- 

room need not be a 

drain on the purse. A 

substantial oak or black walnut table, a side- 
board, two large chairs and as many smaller 
chairs as may be needed, The chairs may 
be entirely of polished wood or may have 
seats and backs upholstered in leather. If 
curtains are used they should be of scrim, 
Madras, or some linenor cotton fabric, as woolen 
absorbs and retains the odor of food. On the 
wall hang a few well chosen engravings that 
mind and palate alike may feast. The floor may 
be stained either black walnut or oak, and a 
large rug laid in the middle of the room. 
This can be shaken and aired frequently, and 
requires less time to keep in good condition than 
sweeping which must be done on a carpeted 
If such an arrangement be objected to 
because of the noise which the moving of chairs 
occasion, rubber pads, which can be bought 
at any large hardware store, may be applied to 
the feet of each. Ifa fire is kept in the, room, it 
should be raked down, ashes removed, and coal 


floor. 


added before the room is set in order for the 
morning meal. Should an open grate be used, 
put up the blower before removing the ashes, 
brush and wipe the hearth and polish brass or 
steel fittings, open the windows, shake and air 
the curtains, arrange the chairs, etc. Then dust 
lightly, open the table and set for breakfast, 
At the conclusion of the meal, remove the dishes, 
placing the cups and saucers, glass and silver 
in the butler’s pantry or on a side table, and 
taking other soiled dishes to the kitchen. The 
cruets, silver service, etc., are placed on the 
open shelves of the sideboard. The napkins, 
table cloth, and under cover laid carefully in the 
drawer below, close the table and throw over it 
a fancy cover. Brush up all crumbs from the 
floor, dust thoroughly, arrange furniture, and 
draw the shades evenly. This should be done 
after each meal. Where only one servant is 
kept the table is sometimes left standing, a light 


re) 


Department. 


cloth thrown over to protect from dust and flies: 
but this savors strongly of boarding-house fashion, 
and detracts from the neat appearance which we 
desire our dining-room to present. So much for 
the daily care. There is, besides this, as in all 
other departments of domestic management, a 
certain amount of work which is only necessary 
periodically—once a week or month—as the 
washing of windows, beating of rugs, oiling 
wood work and furniture, polishing silver, ete, 

Gas, which is in such universal use nowadays, 
is one of our ablest assistants in tarnishing silver, 
Powders polish by friction, really removing a 
small portion of the silver coating, while a little 
borax or a few drops of ammonia when added 
to hot water are cleansing agents. Silvers 
which is not in constant use, may be wrapped in 
soft paper or chamois. Do not use flannel, as in 
its manufacture sulphur is employed, and enough 
is retained in the goods to discolor the silver, 
In cleaning silver that is much tarnished, mix 
powdered whitening with alcohol and polish with 
chamois. : 

China Closet.—The closet in which the china 
is kept should be in such order that, if need be, 
one may go in the dark and place the hand on 
any article required. The piling of saucers and 
plates of different sizes together should never be 
allowed, as it is a fruitful source of breakage. 

Dish Washing.—I wish here to bring to your 
notice a dainty custom which is in vogue in many 
homes ; delicate china and glassware should not 
be trusted in the hands of careless servants and 
it is nota disagreeable task for the mistress to 
wash them herself. Let the maid bring a large 
waiter to the table, also a small papiermache 
bowl or wooden tub half filled with hot water, 
some saap, a cotton yarn mop and soft clean 
towels; she may then wash the articles that have 
beenset aside. It is a saving of labor to wash dishes 
properly, but the majority of servants are careless 
and need constant instruction in the art, for it is an 
art. Many times have I entered the kitchen dur- 
ing the clearing up which follows each meal to find 
in the dish pan, cups, glasses, greasy dishes, silver 
spoons, and even knives, half covered with dirty 
water, in which were floating bits of meat and 
vegetables. This is one of the many petty al 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


noyances which so frequently try the nerves and 
patience of the housekeeper. When the dishes 
are brought into the kitchen they should be 
scraped and sorted. Food which has not been 
touched should be put on a clean kitchen dish, 
and cups drained, and piled neatly by the 
sink, Have ready a clean pan, hot water and 
soap, a dish cloth made of some loosely woven 
material, such as cheese cloth (or mosquito netting 
is better), as grease may be readily washed out of 
it, Have plenty of clean dry towels. For cups, 
pitchers, etc., a mop may be used. Change dish 
water frequently and have clear rinsing water in 
another pan; use water hot enough to bear the 
hand in. Begin with glasses, plunge the whole 
glass in the water, otherwise it will be apt to ex- 
pand unequally and crack, drain in the clear 
water and wipe immediately; this rule will apply 
toall dishes. After the glasses wash the silver, 
next,cups and saucers, then large and small plates; 
lastly; the meat and vegetable dishes, When wash 
ing knives dip only the blades in water, as heat 
will discolor and crack the handles. For clean- 
ing steel knives, cut a small raw potato in half, 
dip the cut side in powdered bath brick or wood 
ashes, and rub on the blade; wash in hot soapy 
water and dry thoroughly. 
eee 
CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 

This department is for the use of subscribers 
to obtain desired recipés or any information per- 
taining to household matters, It is hoped that 
it will prove helpful to those who would keep 
the home comfortable and attractive with the 
least possible amount of labor and expense. The 
editor will be glad to receive items which would 
interest housekeepers—good and tried recipes, 
etc. All questions will be answered through 
this department, and only initials will be 
used, 

Mrs. B., of Canton, Ohio, who would like 
to know how to prepare an old time Dutch dish 
called Tuxacust. Take a two pound leg of mut- 
ton, one-half cup of rice, one tablespoonful of 
butter, one-half teaspoonful of thyme, salt and 
pepper to season highly, and the outer leaves ofa 
cabbage. Boil the rice until tender, drain and 


add the butter, and seasoning, then the raw 
meat, which has been finely chopped and all 
fibres and stringy pieces removed. Mix all 
together thoroughly. Pour boiling water on the 
cabbage leaves until wilted. Put a heaping 
oonful of the mixture on each leaf, fold up and 
ie securely, Put a plate in the bottom of the 
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kettle to prevent burning, put ina layer of bones, 
then the meat balls and barely cover with boiling 
water and simmer four hours. Remove to a hot 
platter, thicken the gravy and pour around them. 
This is a very palatable dish, but rather trouble- 
some to prepare. 

Mrs. C. L, N., of Bangor, Me., wishes a recipe 
for Kumyss. 

Here is one which we think cannot be excelled. 

Take three quarts of good rich milk, add to it 
one quart of boiling water in which has been 
dissolved one large cup of granulated sugar. Let 
stand till luke-warm. Add one-half cake com- 
pressed yeast, set in a warm place, and allow to 
rise, Stir often and when it begins to ferment, 
which will be in about one and one-half hours; 
put into strong bottles and cork tightly. Put it 
in a cool place and it will be ready for use in 
twenty-four hours. Draw off the contents through 
a champagne tap, 
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DESSERTS AND CAKES. 
Apple Ice. 





Pare and grate some apples (Spitzenbergs are 
best), sweeten to taste, and freeze. This makes 
a delicious ice. 

Apple Snow. 


Core six large tart apples; fill the cavities with 
one cup of sugar, in which has been rubbed the 
grated rind of alemon, Be very careful not to 
grate any of the white,as that would make it 
bitter. Put them ina baking dish, cover the 
bottom of the dish with water; cook until tender, 
basting often with the syrup. Remove the skins; 
pour the syrup over the apples, rub through a col. 
ander, and beat until smooth. Whip the whites 
of three eggs very light, then beat all together 
thoroughly until like snow, Serve with sweet- 
ened cream. If preferred flavor with vanilla. 


Napolitaine Pudding. 


One pound of prunes, three large cups of wa- 
ter, one half package of gelatine, one half peund 
of sugar, one large cup of wine. Soak the 
gelatine in one cup of cold water an hour; wash 
the prunes thoroughly in several waters; put 
them in a saucepan and cover with water. Stew 
slowly until plump and very tender, then skim 
them out and remove the stones. Add enough 
boiling water to that in which the prunes were 
cooked to make one pint. Return the fruit to 
the saucepan ; boil up once, add the gelatine, stir 
until dissolved, take from the fire, and add wine 
and sugar. Put in a very cold place and as soon 
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as begins to thicken a little, stir well, pour into 
a mould and set away toharden. Serve with soft 
custard or whipped cream. 

Soft Custard. 

One pint of milk, yolks of three eggs, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. 

Put the milk on in a double boiler. Beat the 
eg ol sand sugar together to a froth, and stir 
slowly into the milk; stir constantly until it 
begins to thicken, then remove from the fire. I 
left a moment too long it will curdle and be 
spoiled. Flavor after it has cooled a little, 

Whipped Cream. 

It is very easy to whip cream if it is first 
thoroughly chilled. Very thick cream should be 
diluted with one-third milk. 

Have the cream ice cold, Flavor and 
sweeten to taste. A whip churn is the best 
utensil to use; this isa tin cylinder perforated 
at the bottom and sides, and having a perforated 
If you cannot get a whip churn an egg 
Place the bowl containing 


dasher, 
beater can be used. 


the cream in a pan of broken ice, and begin to 


churn, When the froth appears stir it down 
once or twice, and when it has risen to the top 
of the bow], skim off and drain on a fine sieve. 
Pour the cream that runsthrough the sieve pack 
into the bowl and whip over again. One cup of 
cream should make three cups of the whip. 


Cream Pie. 

Three eggs, one cup of sugar, one cup of flour, 
one even teaspoonful baking powder. 

Beat the eggs until light colored and thick, 
sift flour and baking powder together and stir 
lightly into the egg mixture. Bake in two jelly 
cake tins. 

Cream for Filling. 

One pint milk, two tablespoonfuls flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, one egg. 

Heat the milk, beat the egg, flour and sugar 
together to a smooth paste and stir all into the 
boiling milk; boil ten minutes and flavor to 
taste. Spread this between the layers, and 
cover the top with a boiled icing. Cut in wedge 
shaped pieces and serve asa dessert. 


Boiled Icing. 

One-half cup of granulated sugar, one-fourth 
cup of water. Let boil wzthout stirring until, 
on being tried with a fork, the syrup will hair. 
Remove from the fire and stir till like thick 
cream, then pour over he cake. It will harden 


immediately. 
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Farmer's Fruit Cake. 

Three cups of dried apples, three cups of mo. 
lasses, one cup of butter, three eggs, four cups of 
flour, one teaspoonful of soda, one-half pound of 
raisins, one-half pound of currants, one table. 
spoonful of cinnamon, one teaspoonful of nut. 
meg, one teaspoonful of allspice, one teaspoonful 
of cloves. 

Soak the apples over night in cold water, {p 
the morning drain, dry and chop fine. Stew in 
the molasses untiltender. Add butter and spice, 
let cool a little, then add the beaten eggs and flour, 
lastly the soda dissolved in a little water. Beat 
hard and add the fruit, which has been dredged 
with some of the flour. Divide into two loaves, 
putting three layers of paperin the bottom of 
each pan. Bake ina slow oven until a straw 
will come out clean, about two hours and a half. 
This cake will keep a long time. 

Angel Cake. 

Whites of eleven eggs, one-half cup of sifted 
granulated sugar, one cup of flour, measured after 
having been sifted four times, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar sifted through the measured flour, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Beat the eggs till stiffand dry, add the sugar 
and vanilla, lastly the flour stirred in very lightly. 
Bake in a deep ungreased pan forty minutes in 
a moderate oven, when baked turn the pan up- 
side down, so that a current of air may pass 
under the cake while it is cooling. When cold 
remove from the pan by loosening from the sides 
with a knife. Cover with a soft icing. 


Rich Molasses Cake. 

One cup of sugar, one cup of molasses, one 
cup of butter, one cup of sour milk, four eggs, 
one teaspoonful of soda, three large cups of flour, 
one tablespoonful of cinnamon, one even tea- 
spoonful of cloves, 

Cream the butter, add the sugar, and cream 
again, add the molasses; then well beaten eggs. 
flour and milk alternately; then add the soda 
dissolved in a little water; beat hard one minute. 
Bake in a moderate oven about one hour. 


Delicate Cake. 

One cup of butter, two cups of powdered 
sugar, three cups of flour (measured after sifting 
and then sifted twice with three even teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder), half cupful of milk, the 
white of five eggs, half teaspoonful bitter almond. 
Cream the butter, add the sugar, then the well 
beaten whites, and the flour and milk alternate 
ly. Bake in moderate oven about one hour. 
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Cut two triangular pieces of cardboard,andadorn ferred, the fan can be covered with plush and gi 
them with sprays wrought with long stitchesin embroidered from the same design. om 


shaded silk ; insert between the two leaves pinked e R. S. 


‘ 


WORK TABLE. 


Fig. 5. Border for Skirts, Aprons, Ete. 

Fancy borders are so popular now for trim- 
mings, that the ingenuity of designers are taxed 
tothe uttermost to procure pretty and suitable 
designs. The one shown is very effective, and 
can be worked either on woolen material with 
split filoselle, or on a washable foundation with 
colored cotton. The stitches are plainly shown 
in the illustration, consisting of long herringbone, 
etching for the outside rows, with straight 
stitches placed between, ¢ fF. 


figs. 6,7. Chatelaine with Sewing Imple- 
ments. 

Chatelaines are popularly revived for every 
we; watches are hung from them; the house- 
keeper carries her keys from one; the belle dis- 
playsone of oxidized silver from which she 
hangs all the nicknacks made of the same metal 
that fancy can devise, so that our model of one 
‘0 contain sewing implements follows in fashion’s 
lootsteps. 

The two straps of which this chatelaine con- 
‘ists are made of feather-edged white canvas rib- 
ton on which the pattern given in Fig. 7 is work- 
tdin cross stitch with red silk, and which is un- 
detlaid with red ribbon that just projects beyond 
heedges, One strap is seventeen, the other fif- 
ten inches long, They meet at the top under a 
‘sete and a ribbon bow. At the back of the 
tesette a large hook is fastened by which to at- 
ch the chatelaine to the belt. A pair of scis- 
‘rs, needle-book, and a small bag for thimble, 
tc. are attached to the lower ends, The scis- 


fs and needle-book are joined to one.strap by ~ 


red silk elastic braid tied on with a narrow rib- 
bon. The needle-book and bag are made of 
wide ribbon to match the strap. A piece six 


Fig. 7. 
inches deep and four and a half wide is cut for 
the back of the bag, with the upper end curved 
to turn over for the flap; the front is the same 
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width and four inches deep. The lower corners 
are rounded as illustrated, and a monogram is 
embroidered on the front; inside it is lined with 
thin silk and interlined with foundation, The 
needle-book is five inches wide and four high, 
made over card-board, with a band of embroid- 
ered canvas ribbon ornamenting the outside 
and pinked flannel leaves inside ; the edges are 


ied with narrow ribbon. GERTRUDE MAY, 
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Fig. 8, Trimming. Crochet. 


Materials required. Crochet cotton No. 24, 
and a fine steel crochet hook. 

Commence in the centre of an oval, make a 
chain of twenty stitches, join round. 


Ist row. Three doubles into the first stitch, one 
double into each of nine stitches, three into the 
next one double into each of nine stitches, join 
to the first double. 

2d and 3d rows, One double into each stitch 
except the centre stitch of each end, in this work 
five doubles. 

4th row. Five chain, three of which take the 
place of a treble, * one treble into the next stitch, 
two chain, pass over one stitch, repeat from * 
twenty-two times; in working the three trebles 
at the ends do not pass over a stitch. 

gth row. Seven chain, one double into the 
fourth, one chain, * one-half treble under next 
two chain of last row, five chain, one double into 
the second, one chain, repeat from * twice more, 
one double under next chain, repeat from last * 
five chain, one double under next chain, repeat 
from last * four times more, * four chain, one 


aa 
Vee, 


WORK TABLE. 


double under next chain, repeat from last * fiye 
times more, * five chain, one double into the 
second, one chain, one double under next chain, 
repeat from last * twice more, join to second of 
first seven chain, fasten the cotton off neatly at 
the back of the work. 

In working the second and all following pat. 
terns join to the preceding pattern by working 
one double treble into the first loop of chain at 

the side when working the cor- 
responding loop (see design), 
SSS 


i 


t | 1 For the heading : 
y. Ist row. One double into loop 
at the top of pattern (see design), 
two chain, one double into next 
chain, ten chain, one double into 
the fourth of next loop of chain, 
five chain, one double into fourth 
stitch of corresponding loop on 
next pattern, four chain, one 
double into the sixth of ten chain, 
six chain, repeat to end of row. 

2d row, Three trebles, three 
chain, and three trebles under 
two chain, three chain, repeat, 
working the next cluster of tre- 
bles into the stitch joining into 
the sixth of ten chain. 

3d row. Three trebles, three 
chain and three treble under three chain, one 
chain, one double into centre of three chain, 
one chain, repeat. 

4th row. One double into centre of three chain, 
eight chain, repeat. 

5th row. One treble into a stitch, two chain, 
pass over two stitches, and repeat. 

Embroidered Table, with Full Sized 

Working Designs. 

(See colored page in front part ot book.) 


This small table or stand for drawing-room, 
tea or other occasional use, has a rustic stand 
made of any rustic wood desired, with the ends 
of the bars guarded with silvered caps. The 
top, which is sixteen inches by twelve, is cov- 
ered with mahogany colored plush, decorated 
with a spray of embroidery. The design for 
this is given in full working size, and shows the 
manner of working. The flowers are worked 
in shades of the ground color in chenille ané 
boucle silk, and plain embroidery silk, wit 
the stamens of gold bullion; the stems and 
leaves are in greyish olive green. The butterfly 


and dragon-fly, which form part of the decor 
tion, are illustrated full size and in detail. 
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HOME DRESSMAKING. 


Tailor-finished garments have become so very 
fashionable that a few hints to our readers who 
do home dressmaking, and are far distant from 
cities, may not be objectionable. 


It is when we 


i 


TABLE. 
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probably crease the lining in ironing the seams, 
but as each seam is pressed, iron smoothly after- 
wards the two pieces of lining in place over each 
other, When the corsage is ironed and bound, 
turn in the edge of the upper portions of lining, 
tack each neatly and ea- 
sily on the under part, 
and hem them together 





rertirrgy) 


nw” ere 
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Fig. 1.—Inside of Tailor-finished Corsage. 


come to the finishing of corsages that tailor- 
ing rises to such pre-eminence over ordinary 
dressmaking methods. Every means is followed 
to obviate the wrinkles which will appear in the 
most perfectly fitted dressmaker’s corsage. The 
basques and plastronare finished toa high degree 
of perfection. 

When the seams are sewn, before touching the 
lining, which is tacked to each piece well away 
from the seams, there is a great deal to be done. 
The seams must be cracked where they describe 
an inward curve, for each seam must be ironed 
open. They must be pressed very smooth and 
flat,and as cloth is stubborn, a very hot and 
heavy iron is required, which must be damged on 
the cloth, not merely passed over it. To facili- 
tate fattening, the cloth may be smeared before 
ironing with a piece of dry soap on the parts 
where the cracked edge of the seam folds back 
on the inside of the corsage. With thick, very 
stubborn cloth, the soap is not sufficient, and then 
tailors use a thin paste of flour and water, which 
they lightly apply with a small brush in minute 
quantities as described for the soap, With the 
Paste, the seam flattens perfectly. You will 


(see Fig. 1), taking care 
to sew the lining only, 
and not to interfere with 
the cloth in any way. 
When all the hems are 
complete, iron them flat, 
putting a cloth over each 
seam, so that the iron 
does not make the lin- 
ing shiny and unsightly. 
Before boning and 
hemming your seams, it 
would be advisable to 
\ finish the fronts and 
\ basques. Our directions 
are for a double-breasted 
corsage, because it re- 
quires more finish (see 
Figs. 1 and 3). It hooks 
down. the centre of the 
front, and then the right 
front buttons over on to the left, There is a 
seam down the centre of the double-breast or 
plastron to render the fit perfect, and the space 
between the two rows of buttons must be lined 
with packing to make it as smooth and stiff as 
a board. Hence it must fit perfectly. The 
packing is kept in place by the buttons on the 
right, and the buttonholes on the left, and its 
two portions are tacked firmly down the centre 
over the seam of the plastron. Down this line 
the hooks are sewn (see Fig. 1). 

The basques must be similarly lined with pack- 
ing, from one inch of the lower edge to an inch 
above the waist line. It will have to be done in 
small pieces, because no crease is permissible, as 
the packing follows and accentuates the curv- 
ings of the basques, and the pieces must be se- 
curely sewn together when the whole basques 
have the packing tacked upon them, You must 
leave an inch for turning along the edge of the 
basques and up the left edge of the plastron. 
Turn this inch inside, over the packing, crack- 
ing the edge of the turned in portion when it 
shows any tendency to pull, as shown in the 
fragment of the basque, Fig. 2. Tack this edge 
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smoothly, and stitch it down with two rows of 
machine stitching (see Figs.1 and 2). This will 
make the basques and plastron beautifully firm 
and smooth. Now you have to line plastron and 
basques with cloth; tack pieces of cloth in place, 
very smoothly, and make a tiny round hole above 
each hook, so that its tooth can emerge (see 
Fig. 1). The edge must be cut flush with the 


machine stitch nearest the edge, on to which it 
is closely and neatly hemmed with silk (see Figs 


Fig. 2.—Detail of Basque. 


Iand2). The cloth lining of the plastron must be 
in two pieces, that of the basques at least in four, 
as it would be endless trouble to cut the exact 
shape in cloth on the cross; and the edges, left 
raw, but neatly cut, must be hemmed over each 
other, 

When the cloth is adjusted and hemmed the 
bones must be inserted, the tapes being sewn to 
the inside of the seams. Except the bone in the 
middle of the back all bones cease at the waist 
line, and the upper end cased in tape is left free 
from the seam for about an inch to avoid indi- 
cating from outside the exact spot where the 
bone ceases. The boning done, hem over your 
lining as above described, and hem the lower 
edge over the cloth basques just above the waist 
line so that the belt, when sewn carefully inside 
above each bone, conceals where the lining of 
the corsage and the cloth lining of the basques 
meet. The lining is again neatly hemmed over 
the cloth plastron lining (see Fig. 1). Press the 
finished basques with a very hot iron, covering 
the inside with a cloth asabove described. This 
is a delicate operation, for if you crease them 
you will have to replace the packing and do your 
work over again. Now sew on the buttons and 
make the button-holes, which last is not easy to 
do well through the two thicknesses of cloth and 
packing. 


WORK TABLE. 


The sleeves are lined like the corsage, inde. 
pendently of the cloth, and when the sleeves are 
sewn in, the upper edge of the lining is neatly 
hemmed over the seams before the dress-pre- 
servers are put in. The cuffs are simulated by 
rows of stitching; they button up at the elbow 
seams, and are stitched, lined with packing 
first, and then with hemmed-over cloth, exactly 
like the plastron. The collar is similarly made, 
The packing and cloth lining are seamed inside 
the corsage to the neck. Then the cloth of the 
collar itself is drawn over the seam, and js 
hemmed to the silk lining of the corsage, 

Tailor finish requires a soft lining. Surah 
silk or faille is usually employed, matching the 
cloth in color, white silk lining the sleeves only, 
The belting at the waist should be of silk of the 


same color. Less expensive tailors use sateen 


Fig. 3.—Tailor Finished Corsage. 


1 with 


lining, the same color, or white stripe 
A 


color, the belting being cotton and white. 
well-made tailor corsage is just as beautifully 
finished inside as a gentleman’s coat, not 4 
rough edge being observable anywhere. 
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APRIL. 

PRIL, the month of moods, fickle, ca- 
pricious, and changing ever, is 
again with us. After the cold 
dreary days of Lent we gladly 
welcome her smile of spring-like 

sweetness, even if she changes her mood sud- 
denly, pouts persistently, or clouds her fair brow 
with an ugly frown; then bursts into a flood of 
unreasonable tears, or, perhaps, gives way to a 
wild storm of unruly passion. Through all she 
is fascinating ; the very fitfulness of her moods 
makes her charming after the dull and barren 
winter's gloom. There is a fascination about an 
April day, a bitof blue sky, a dusky cloud, a 
patter of raindrops on which the sunlight falls 
anon with prismatic radiance, and a season of 
serene blue—that isan April day, It is time 
now to think of costumes in keeping with green 
trees and soft skies, and if an April shower mars 
the pretty devices, why all the better for the 
modistes. Our present number is full of new 
and beautiful designs for Easter fashions suited 
to all tastes; the illustrations are all good; no 
falling off as the season advances, but every- 
thing given that has been promised and much 
more. People who are too busy to read exten- 
sively, or search at leisure for what they want, 
find a magazine like Gopry’s LApy’s Book a 
precious boon, It puts in their way, from month 
to month, a fund of information on topics suited 
to all ages, while it supplies a goodly amount of 
choice reading matter, which is perfectly pure 
and wholesome. It is suited to all, simply from 
the fact that it meddles with the views of no 
special sect or persuasion, but fixes its principles 
on the unflebateable ground of morality, and 
stands there. It-is such a book that becomes, in 
every appreciative household, a friend for all 
weather, always at hand in every month of the 
year, bright, cheery, and suggestive. There isa 
vacancy in every home-circle where GODEy’s is 
missing. The head of the house should see that 
itis filled, And while all unite in celebrating 
the glorous Eastertide; let each one strive to 
give some individual joy to one near and dear 
by subscribing for a book that each month 
brings new pleasure and shows in so many ways 
how the daily duties and cares of life can be 
lightened, 
this, and do what they can to gladden other 


Let our readers and friends consider 


homes outside their own by inducing others to 
subscribe for GoDEY’s LADy’s Book, and see 
and enjoy for themselves the many attractions 
there displayed. 

—_—— 

BOOK TABLE. 

“The Apostate,” by Ernest Daudet, translated 
from the French by Elizabeth Phipps Train. 
No. 20 Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
D, Appleton & Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. 

The time of the story is the second empire, 
the hero isa Dominican monk, who forgoes his 
vows, and quits his order for the love of a lady 
of the Court, who is mysteriously murdered, 
All the chief characters are similar to those usu- 
ally depicted in the French novels; but the book 
is interesting to the end. 


‘ My Cousin Miss Cinderella,” translated from 
the French of Leon De Tinseau, by E. W. Nay- 
lor. D. Appleton & Co., New York. Price 25 
cents. 

A pretty and pure story of French provincial 
life. 


«Good Luck,” by E. Werner, translated from 
the German by Frances A. Shaw. Estes and 
Lauriat, 301 and 303 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

The heroine who marries beneath her socially 
for wealth, finds that Cupid sometimes arranges 
matters to suit himself, and that a heart in her 
case is not an unknown possession. The story 
is well written, and has many strong and pow- 
erfully studied situations. 


“File 113,” from the French of Emile Gabo- . 
riau. Estes and Lauriat, 301 and 303 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 

The book opens with an account of a daring 
robbery in Paris, and continues in interest to the 
end, 


“The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book,” 
arranged from her works by her daughter, Laura 
E. Richards. Lee and Shepard, to Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Phila, Pa. Price $1.00. 

This is a quaint little volume, with selections 
for each day in the year, and a blank space 
corresponding to each date upon which to enter 
the names of relatives or friends. An index at 
the back is alphabetically arranged, making it a 
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complete book of reference, handsomely illus- 
trated. 


“Theo,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
just published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, is one of the very best and purest 
books, as well as one of the most charming love 
Few characters in mod- 
ern fiction are as lovable as the noble, warm- 
hearted, impulsive girl from whom this novel 
takes its name. She dares everything for the 
man she loves, with a self-sacrifice that, for once 
at least, has its reward. Mrs. Burnett is always 
happy in her heroines. There are no two of 
them alike, yet all are «tender and true;” full of 


stories ever published. 


womanliness and refinement, and at the same 
time full of individualty, It is published at the 
unprecedented low price of twenty-five cents a 
copy, and will be sent, per mail, pre-paid, to any 
one, to any place, on remitting price to publishers. 


‘Beyond the Grave,” by John Franklin Clark, 
89 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. Price, 25 
cents. 


A drama in three acts well adapted to parlor 
theatricals. 


“The Hands of A Clock,” by Wm. M. Run- 


kel. The American Publishing House, New 
York. Price, 25 cents, 

A short story, with a moral showing how the 
hands of a clock wait not for good or ill, but keep 
steadily going onward, an example all could fol- 
low with profit. 





WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY OF US. 

Dear GopEy :—You have been my welcome 
visitor for years, and I am lost without you, so 
will send my subscription now and send the rest 
when they are ready. I think you are just 
grand. 

I would add that your patterns are superior to 
any I have ever used ; they fit splendidly. 

Grand Island, Fla. bees: L.. A. K. 


Editor Gopry’s:—For my part I like the 
“ Book ” better and better, and feel that I cannot 
do without it. I have taken it so many years it 
seems like an old friend. 


Kelseyville, Cal. meas, T. f.'G. 


GopeEy’s LAbys’ Book :—Having taken your 
magazine for many years (beginning in 1861 ) 
and going without it the past year, missed it very 
much, and with pleasure renew my subscription 
for 1889, and enclose subscriptions for two of my 
friends. Avoca, N, Y, R. D, M. 


OUR ARM CHAIR. 


January, 1889, 

I received the Ruby bottles and am more 
than pleased with them. Am surprised to find 
them so nice, All my club appear pleased with 
the magazine. Many others want it, but holiday 
times forbid. Accept many thanks for hottles 
and other favors. Yours Respectfully, 

Collinsville, Ill. Mrs. W. R. C. 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF US. 

As usual GopEy’s LaDy’s Book for February 
is well furnished with fashion intelligence, richly 
illustrated, timely hints for home management, 
stories, etc. The frontispiece and other pictures 
are very attractive.—Sunday Republic, Phila.,Pa, 


GopEy’s LADy’s Book was a family favorite 
for years, but through a commercial circumstance 
we dropped, or rather it dropped us, The cur- 
rent number is now before us, and we are truly 
glad to renew acquaintance with this excellent 
magazine. We were, also, agreeably surprised 
at the vast improvement it has experienced in 
making-up and matter. Instead of the little 
pamphlet one would expect at $2 a year, we find 
it enlarged to a size equal to the four to five dol- 
lar a year periodicals. And yet we see they keep 
the price down to only $2a year. This particular 
number starts out with a rich frontispiece. Ele- 
gant pattern plates, illuminated, steel and crayon, 
next comes in view. They are sufficiently pro- 
fuse to lend decided value to the book as a lady's 
magazine, especially supplemented as they are 
with the latest wardrobe gossip and fashionable 
hints. A full complement of poems, sketches, 
stories, recipes, table-talk, and other matters make 
the book a complete cyclopedia of value and 
pleasure.— Reporter, Warmego, Kansas. 

Well here’s GopEy’s LADy’s Book, the dear 
old favorite, richer than ever, fuller in its stories 
and original articles, brighter in its illustrations, 
more suggestive and helpful in its fashion plates 
and notes, and all that concerns the lady’s dress, 
beauty and comfort. Every lady ought to take 
Gopry. When the ladies want fashion. plates 
they want those which come with first-class 
authority from the headquarters of European 
styles, and which are printed in colors, with full 
directions for making dresses according their de- 
signs. GopEy’s is only $2.co a year, and is one 
of the best as well as one of the cheapest maga 
zines published.— Record, Hinsdale, N. H. 

The old and favorite family companion, GODEY’S 
LApDy’s Book, is received—too handsome to talk 
about.—Review, Washington, N. J. 
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8 AFGHAN, TROUGH FOR PINS AND LETTER RACK. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 





For Description see Fashion Department. 





Fig. 16. 
For Description see Fashion Department. 





Fig. 22, 


For Description see Fashion Department. 





Fig. 25. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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LADD & COFFIN, siictacers'cr LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 


24 Barclay St., cor. Church St., New York. 





In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





